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PREFACE 

Tho f^akag, ati Indo^ltauiflo people of tho Bcytbian '*stpck^\ lived 
otlginally ia the valleys of tho Oxqb and the JaxarteSp eit^DdiDg aa fa; 
aa the inhospitabie tract of Pamirp where nmn has to 5ght bard with 
nature for hia bare existence. Bat there Ifea m tho soath the fertile 
tract of India where one tesds a much eaaier lifop a ad it was bat 
natural that if for some reason or other the Bakfia would leave their 
father-land and start Jo search of a new homCp they would be attracted 
towards India. 

Id c. B, C, 165| the Yneb-chi, expelled from their home-land by 
the pressare of the Hitiug-nii* bogan migrating wa$t and fell on the 
Sakas who were now scattered in different directione. (Klaprotbi 
Tableaux Historiqms de ta Asia, p. 133 ). They nUimately entered 
India, lived and ruled there for centuries^ and were merged in the 
vast popniation of the country, iacient India has always CAptnr^ 
her captors. The ^kas were aleo captnred and completely Indfanised 
adopting Indian mode of Ufa, 


^ \ 
S0 

i. 





In the following pages an attetnpt has been made to ttace thre 
part of the 4aka history, which, no doubt, is a very controyereial 
sttbject and scholars havo differed widely in their views on almost 
all tbs cmcial points. But it must be admitted at the same time that 
the enbject is a highly interesting one, and there is enongh scope 
for a etndent to carry on bis investigations into it. I have consulted 
all the available aonrees, Indian as well as foreign, and have always 
been on gnoed not to be led astray from the term firma of solid facts 
by an eagerneBs for theorising. 

From a coneideration of the Cbine^ aoconnts, it has ocoored to 
me that when the pressure of the Yadh-<»M caused a large-scale migra¬ 
tion of the tribe, the ^kaa bcoame divided • into tst6> branches and 
entered India by two different routes ; one took the Kashmir route, 
moved south and settled in Ei-pin^ while the other Gist proceeded 
towards the Eastern Iran, came into contact with the rising Parthian 
eivitisatioQ, and ultimately under the pressure of conquest of the 
Parthian king Mithridates II entered India by the Bolan or tho Malta 
pass tbrongh the Frahui mountains. In India, the ^akas exteodod 
tbronghout the length and breadth of the country, even to the Far 
Sonth. I have dealt with the date of the ^aka king Manes, and have 
also tried to show that the Mahik^atrapas of Mathura and UjjayinT, 
though nsing an bnmbier dcsigaation, were independent sovereigns 



from the The MathnriD s^brapa had to ackDowledge later oo the 

Buzeraioty of the but the viev^r that tho EoiJinas were origin 

□ally the oTorlorde of the ^aka king^ of UijayiDl seems to be anteaable^ 
The date of Nahapioa haa been diacaBsed afresh, and it has been 
shown that the ^kaa of the Western India had to acknowledge for a 
time the snzemnty of the Sassanids of Iran. 

I have added a '^Bibtiogtaphicai Notes'' where I have given am 
acconnt of the vajriona sources** bearing on our anbject and have 
tonched upon the different views of the scholars pertaining to the 
same, 1 have given farther a *^Eupplcmentary Notes'*^ where a few 
points have been diBonsBed which I thought botter to deal with 
aeparatelyp than inaerting them into the main body of the book. 

I offer my hnmble tribute of respect to my former teacher 
Dr* P. C« Bagchif the Tice^Chancenor of the Vijvabharati Univereity^ 
who 6rst HuggcBted to me to carry OQ inveetigatione in the subject 
and helped me with his valnabla advices. My thanks are due to 
Dr« B. 0, Majnmdar who kindly went throngb the mannecript of the 
work and enconraged me to publish the same. This preface cannot 
be closed witbont a word of thanks to Sri datindra Nath Biswas, 
the Manager^ for his help in piloting the work tbrongh the press 
amidet many difficnities. 

I am myself responsiblejfor any printing mistake that has escaped 
my notice, and for this I crave the indulgence of the readers. 


8 , 0 , 


Santiniketan, 
August 1, 
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INTEODUCTOEY 


The w^rs a branch of ibe vaiat Scythian borda tha£ inhabiied 

CdDtral Aaia at the dawn of history.^ iDBcnptioQs and coin^ show that 
\n the Qrai ceninry o., tha Greek mle in parts of North-westem 
ladta was supplanted by kings bearing Scythian or ^ka nameSp and 
this fact proves adequately that the tribe had already immigrated into 
India.^ The atory cf the ^ka migration is indeed interesting one, 
and imporlant Informations on this topic arc snppiied by the Ohiuese 
sonrces.s 

We learn from the Sh-Lhi and the T*Mi^n-HaJk-Sku that the Hunnish 
king Chi-yn inflicted a erne hi ng defeat on the Yneh-Chir who were at 
that time occupying the extreme eastern and ncrth^caetem parta of 
Kashgaria, qt^ in other words, the legio]! adjoining the Henoish 
dominions in Mongolia* The Ynch-ebi king was killed and in the 
torrible panic that followed^ the tribe left ite home-land and atarted 
towards the west.* On the Yneh-chi migration to the west, Eapson 
writes *'In the country of the Hi riYOrp now called Knlja, ibe Yneh-ohi 
came npon a tribe called Wn^enn, The Wn*snn were rooted and tboir 
king stain, and tbs Yneh-chi coniioned their journey w>estwarde 

towards the Isayk^Knl lake.. Here they appear to have divided 

into two bands, the one afterwards known ae the Little Yneh-chi 


1 CFmtnl ApIa pfoptcly ipaiMab tnalad^ tlie roglo&i jjqw k^vn u TnrMitPii 

ftnd; ChliiAfia TarklelAD nith Oid pS|aLDln|' okiu. StmllierD Ip but &□ ann i of 

•Ofliaira] Ailm, 

9 For A ifjsoDiiloii ol tke ffdsip*J tiOBU af the tpy Jehop^irurdp in JpcHki^" 

Cb. In ihlt Yotk, I hAim tdad ta ihow ih^k a bnodk af tBa ^ku poMlUy fctlM Id 

India u early ju tb* ailii otutnfr B. 0 . ; also BEpylEuM AnatA PAUpU du : 

L«i UdUMAhata^’^ In JA, 1956,18 ; eT, Jit., 1956, fllS-IT* 

S in ihtir ExlAiwnM tqil^ OAi*u'V Jotifn, A- I- Or* 

BtA I, 1S74, fCl.fil s 1970, 41-80: *^NoUi em th* Evffioni^, lijld, 1991, 

30-Ta ! laai, ic : HJrth, "SCPfi^ cr & trADAlalloD sf Ok. of Tni-ma- 

3*AOS], 191^3^1 At: CbanciHSi, "Le* Srrmoirfg dt Iati9. : 

“LffjHjJ iTOcfiSideftl i#Zr«ti i31m Tbong Poo, 1907^ 149-564. 

( Fof & dlBcnosLiSl ol tba ChlnBAe etrarem^ lee | 

4 Tom UiKnki tli*E tt* retni oc^md o* 170-743. 0. f QBI, iVfl ). Acoordln^ to KlApnulh 
tta« CbAp ia p. EiMtmqm^df U Atia^ h Smltli folloifi KlupEotb 

( JRA^g 190S« 19 K Bat ma a matter of Op polnbid mt by f ^ECA^ 4T6 J, 

thA Olitneoa fDBordf do Dct any date the oireTit. bnE timply etMf tlial II DOaQtrfd 

s^qattow daiing Ohl-jTl'i Tt^gn, wldali nrlanSvl tnm o* 176-161 B, 0, 




^ IMtRODUCTOBT 

going eoolhwarrlB an j settling on the bordei-a of Tibet, the otter the 
Great Yaeh-chi, eontinaing their uiovtmemb to the west until they 
came into contact with a people whom the Chinese cal ltd the See 
C Sai ) or Sek who are probably to be identiGtid with the ^kaa of 
Jaxartes’^a 

Now. Cbang.kien’a report, ne incorporated in Ski ki, 123, does oot 
mention any atrnggle between the Yneh'cbi and the Wtj-sun, and 
ascribes the migration ol the Yneh^chi to the Jaitartes directly to the 
“Omng-tiQ" attack. The Ttim-Httn-Sku, no donbt, speake of a 
defeat of the Wn-stin by the Taefa^chi.e hat it took place not in the 
MQntry of the lU river, as Hapeon holds, but in the Eastern Mongolia 
m the neighbonrhood of tbe original Yaeb-chi territory.? gojuB of the 
ancient Chinese authorities maiutain that after this defeat of the Wn- 
ann and the death of their king, the child heir to the ’Wn-aun throne 
grew np aa a poge^boy in the “Brang-cia" conrt and avenged the death 
of bis father by completely routing the Yueh-chi triba and driving 
them out of the Hi begin, and the latter in tom came and settled 
in the Oxos and the Jaxartes valleys. 

The other part of Hapson's statement is simikrly open to criticiam. 
A study of ChflGg-kiBR's report’ ( Shi-U, 103, S0 } t;how8 clearly that 
the division of the Yueh-oh! into Ta-Yueb-chi and T'sien-Yueb-cbi 
took place shortly after their defeat by tbe Hnnnish king Chi*yu and 
before they had migrated to the wcet. In fact, those onable to 
migrate to the west wiih the main-body, moved directly to the eonth 
settling among the Tibetans or fha E'iangs , without ever baviag 
passed tbrongh lii or the Tssyk-Kul regions. 

Thus after their defeat at the bands of tha Hiong-nu, the Yueh-chi 
moved weetwarde and fell npon the Sa\ or Sokes. The Chinesa 


s OH7.oeE;. 

e As tbk spfKda 1i not muitloacH] in tl» SAi-H, laS, «» Jnnbl th# 

inUmilcItj^ tin B4:eaDnt RlTrn Lc tlifr Tirn luii tjihtt KbcUn thfiat 

LkAl Ua« of thB bcfoi® bkm AularlKli whicJi were not' 

btk1Ib 1)14 to tlifl BtlUkOtf ut tbo Shi-KL t OBh AIB 

7 K-oC^^rmn, 176. 

S Thi ramet cmeiotitkin of ih^ term E'Usf li Dot clmr* McOdt^hj^ j 

i* Iw llteit f EEtd, *76 J| tlioDfil} ttfci r it# ^La iblo ( 

dWB net CCDMn Df bffTt. 



aakas in iSUlA » 

soarcesO iDfotiQ us that aa i» fsault of this at Lack — ll) tlia fioi-waog 
movftd suutb an3 ruled over Ki'pia ; the Sai were scattered and at 
times fooued seTCral kiogdoms. 

The exact meaning of the term Sai-wang in the tJhioese annals is 
not clear. Frauke thinks that as the term ‘wang' mtians ting, the 
expression may be taken as meaning 'the king of the bai or sekaa^. 
Konow interprets the word ae eqaivalent to the Saka term ’muro^da' 
and thike that “ there was accordingly a gaka tribe ^nown as the Saka- 
hlufunda^t evidently becanse their cbidfs were et^yed 'muro^da', while 
other ^ka tribes used other ^ka titles, a state or aSTairs which is well 
attested”, 

Thus as a result of the Yaeb-chi pressnre, a branch of the ^kaa ^ 
moved Bonth and settled in Ki-pin. The identidoation of Ki-pin is a , 
matter of great controvarsy. The Han Annats when deacribiug Ki-pin 
simply state that it was 'level and warm' and was 'bounded on the 
south-west by Wa-i-sban-li (Aracbohia)', and on the north-west by Ta- 
hia (BBOtria),ii Eoqow'b identification of it with Kftpidiiii anawers 
to this doBoriptloQ in so far as the latter shows its geographioal position 
relative to Bactrla, but it was a menntainous district and cannot be 
regarded as 'level and warm'. According to Ynan Chwang, moreover, 
Kapida was 'cold and windy'.i® Us identification with Kabul, 
originally buggested by Klaproth and accepted by Tarn, is certainly 
wrong because in the Han period tbs Kabul river basin was known by 
another name viz,, Kao-fn, which has been separately mentioned.!* 
From a careful abndy of the Chinese documents, Gbevannes concluded 
that 'le Ki*pin est le Kapiii A I'epoqne des T ang ; e'est Ic Cachemire A 
Fepoqafl des Ssn ot des Wei'.ii^ Sir Anrel Stein in his Ancitni 


9 acmoiat, L 3<J5 ; Wjllv. S* 3. Tit* T'rittrntm-Sku 

■wu b) ifamr lartta^r tli«l soma of iba wto owiIlI not mcv# f*« AbMrbvd 

in the YTaeb-ahi bcFrdff . WjUe, II. ; SPIfft SO- 

10 XX L 

11 llatlicTeinii 4^*A- 

la IndLStV- ntL 

la 

H Jp^Io^ 1907, 187*94, Tjirn trgufl^ thal ^Pxn-Ktt hiiTloe tht Ki-pfln 

nftl^a of Kubol to thfi Sfwft Inirwliie^ ■ nnw aciiiio for KatnV- i70, fa* 

Eapton painti out thi-t K^boJi cBiianDt ba tbp JCi-jiSii'&f tha Ohiovn wnfkii for tlJ4 Hmbiil 
Wii iml (h tha poc 4£.lHl1ork of Uip Gres-k prinOfla. CSI^. fiAS# 

.1 & t-kxTi £‘rniT 0 'i/i iur STtw-^A'Ii i ftSOp 
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IKTBODUCIOBt 


Ehotan, VoL I. p. 63, and Smith rn hie Earlif Biator}/ 0 / India, 
P. 251, accept thia view. II appeara from the foate followed by the 
Sai'Wang on the way to Ei-pin, that Ki-pin of the Han period muat 
be identified with Kashmir, with portiona of the Funjab plain probably. 
It muat, however, beadmitted at the eame titne that to ‘ Pou-Eq peraa'> 
nally Ei-pin meant the Saca realm in India ; later writers transferred 
the name to the realm of the Enshapae who ultimately replaced the 
0acaa."i9 

About the route follows! by the Sai-wang on the way to Ei-pin, the 
Han*SAu gives only one detail in the statemeat that "the Sa^wang 
went soathwarde and traversed H'ion-ta",n In Fa-hian’s itinerary, 
B'ien-tn or the “Hangin^-garge*' ia located 'on the Indus in a asw. 
direction from Kashgar, a little to the west of Skardo, and near the 
boundary of the modern Bardietan*. The Chinese annals give abso¬ 
lutely no information as to the route by whieb they entered Hleu-tn 
and thence to Ei-pin, nor do they explain why they decided to advance 
through such an evceptianally difficnlt and inhoepitabEe region. The 
mention of the "Hanging-gorge" seems to indicate that the Sai-wang 
took the "Kashmir route”, 

Some sobolareis think that no tribal migration ia possible through 
sneh difficult tracts of no man's land, but the discoveries of Steinifl 
make it highly probable that the region was inhabited from a very 
early period, to at least np to the sixth century a. r, and thus the 
route also may have been used. If Ptolemy is to be believed the 
Saks country extended in the eonth npto B&Itistan (of By]tai}90 and 
it ia not at all diScult for a tribe of this regiou to enter India proper, 
thiongh the Kashmir ronte. Skardo, to the west of which was "H’ien. 
tn", is lust to the sontb of it. The Sai-wang of the Chinese writers. 


le OBI, 478. SF13, 399 ; “In Utar lintav th* DSmi, ai]J-|i{o waoW be mnzt geuenllj 
mad for dlitrlnte fonUi ol HimforKnilh In tlw poeiteslon of llie Gcjthinse", 

17 Wjlle fS1| troDflAici BJim-tn m ninda-Ktiali. 

13 JBAS. IBIS, flSS, fn I ft a ; Cm fi634 ; CJU977-B. 

IS JSAS, 11K4 

\a I b.ie tliowD lo my work AOmMmtnidM in India". Oh, II., th,! tta Smkj» ol 

Central ftiin eluded into the .entli npto Balliotao «nfl thm ii wa. mA dimmlls fnr 
them to «iUr indJ. proper, throogh the Pil,mlr mate. Heddon •tntee in hta Sacu of 
Man. p. Ill, ‘"The Snltiof BaltUtaa hawtiren regarded ui Intlo-Af^hana, bnl thej sam 
td b* dehamdanta oI the Gwmo: they an InuMderra leptorrhlna dnUnhaernhali and 
WIT ditenmt In phynloal apptawno* from the nctaliSwurinB Mnthodenn nMMorrhien 
HUiDCtpOAliO LAOftlLhl". 



bakaa jh imiA 


tharefore, saaois to bs ideofeical with the of the 

AchaexoeniaD racordsJ^ 

Thus we find ibat aa a ra^alt of the Yaeh-chi preBBura a branch of t 
the Sakaa aaberad India through the Kashmir routa aod settfed aoma- 
where in tha K^ahmlr^Puajab region^ The following facta, however^ 
Indicate that soma of the ^kaa of India mast hare onme to that 
coaniry throngh Eastern 

(j) We find preaance of a good deal of the Parthieo element to be 
traced in the enUare^which can be asBOcifttid with the early Sakas of 
India^ If all the Saka^ would have entered India tbrongh the E&sbmir 
route, it would be dEflTicnlt to explain eatiefoetorily this particular 
feature of the early ^ka-Indian cniture. 

(ii) The passage “SnrffaM pu^a€* Mcarriog io the Mathurft 

Lion Capital inscription shows that the ^kaa of the Mathnrt region 
possibly eame from Sakastana or Beistan, and they still cherieed a 
happy memory of their once old home. 

(iii) According to the Periplus, the name of the capitaia of 

Scj/fAfo" and of the of Na^nbanuE** was Minmgara^ and 

this was eFidenlly dertved from the city of Min in Sskastana mentioned 
by leidor of Charax, 

(it) The word occura m the names of seTeral Bake satreps 

anob as Jajadfman, JiTadSman, Budradfiman. Dimaysada, etc., 
belonging to the Honae of Csjjtana of Ujjaymt Konow points oat that 
there is little doubt that it is Iranian cf, ATeafoiip damon^ place, crea¬ 
tion j e/niAt^ creation, creatorp 

(t) BapaoD etates that the Efir^amaka family, from which according 
to a Sanheri inocriptioD, the daaghter of the nuihik^atrapB Bndra 
claimed deeceot, apparently derivoa ita nivine from the Earddatna 
river (Earafahan) in Persia. 

Thne it seeing cleat that a batch of the ikkaa migrated to India from 
Iran. Now, we have already fleea that according to tfas Chinese | 


Achogfntnidt in Ch. II, 

8 ! Jd gpm, 11 hu be-n matDtalBdd Uut "•Ithonah it i. pwilbl. that frort 

SelfUD iDTidt l Jnilia at ma ™lr tiju*; Hi. paMbilltr U»t tho mAh«t> df thn Mrlf 

Klw^bi: IdV^rEptlanl In North'Weft India did aot InVads Ittdla fiqm tho ini*|^ bnt from 
th. north, nad that they if^rn not only Skk9*. bnt n mixed Itrnna ol 'TiHluri, nnd 

otluin''. fBa7> Th- dipoOKiona In thiM .how, howew, that n bnnofa of tba SejtElana 
Ttklty EsMQd thrciigii tJu EAUcru limn. 




INTRODUCTOHT 


Annab* the preganre ot tbft Tuali^chi qd tbo a^kaa proiaced two-fold 
reguEts..^,.. (a) a bfflocb of ibais migrated to the fotitb aad settled in 
Si-pin ; and (b) the rest were scatlered and formed eevaral kingdome. 
In tbia war, a branch of the ^kaa aeeme to hare been directed towards 
the weet into Ifan. These i^kae are poaaibij the ^'s^cythiaos^^ meD- 
tioned by Jaetin ia Epiiopui HutorUarutfi Philippicafum Pompei 
Trjgi^ Xll^ L ThiseKodoe nataraUy followed the two main branohea 
of the great road from Bactria^iB one leading to MesopotamiB 
through Morv, Heeatompyloa and Ecbatanaj and the other tbrodgh 
MerVp Herat and Seietan to India.^^ 

The eirong Parthian Empire in the west natiiTally acted as a great 
b'lrrier against the further movement of the SakaSi and sooner or latetp 
A conflict was inevitable* We learn from Jnstio that the Parthian 
monarch Phraates If ( lS3-i28 c, ) was kilted in battle egainst 
them. ArtabannB II ( 138-153 B. q. ), the miccasaor of Phraatesj 
Inherited the great 4aka pro-bletn and bonght temporary pe^ce by 
paying them tribute. Bat aUimatety hia patience was exhausted and 
ha was conetrained to take np armsi but contd fare no batter than 
hie predaceoficr^ and tost bis life in the bELttle-Seld hghting against 

the nomads. 

With the acceBBion of Mithridatea 11. the Qreat (138-80 Bp c* \ on 
the tbrooBi Partbia enters into a new chapter of her history, Mithri- 
dates II is stated to have been ancjceaefnl In repeated 6ghts again&t 
the Scythians and to have taken rarenga for his predeceasor'a 
reverses. As Espaon sayi 'Tt was in his reign that the straggle 
between the kings of Parthia and their Scythian subjeote in esstern 
Iran was broaght to a close and the suzerainty of Parthia over mimg 
powers of Beistan and Kandahar con firmed. 


as The qiiEtfcba now miiop whetiisr lbs in wnnw of thetr woitem miamtim 

Bitfitla- Tom sEwwam \i »ir£or1oq[l7 lo tho nigntiTa, tnd c^nm t3»4it 
oeniitirit oC Biiatcia o (OBJ-1269). InaiHn itsotctm., boworer, ccnaoet \ha 

Bmkiii with Eji>«trU. Ai iilsmdy stabod in s Kluh^^fi loHcrlpiifniH tfao ot m 

BiiAn otuSmi desMiifc ffom SfiwJliuiiBiro fimBy. The tivet L# in tho Foniftn 

flAkiapy ot B«kOirU- Thv of the Bam&yaca cop.iie0tK i lino of EiiT^dnnu kinfi 

with BAhM vt BShllla (PEAf. 487 , In Sj 

Ttnii pdrtAiart Sfwdioo'\ Proi™3lng* trf tbo Biiliih Acmdfmy. IMO, ii7f : 

f£jf ocoqnoit of Boolrle, Strabo, XL ft- 11 ; rroffUf, 41 - 42 . 
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It beea that fcha ^kas of Eastern Irao migrated to 

India either during (be reign of Mitbridates 11^^ or juat after his 
reign,^ and tbe^ entered India by way of Arlana^ taking the nesal 
ronte^ which Cratema bad onoe fol towed* by Kandahar^ and the Bo Ian 
or the Mulla pase over the BrahiiJ monnlaine leading into the country 
of the Lower-InduB or Sind, The date of the nugration is intimately 
connected witb the i^riod ot the j^aba king Manes^ the drat Iranian 
^ka to rale ID India. We shall dieones the reign of this king fully 
later on and shall see that this migration took place at the close of 
the Brat century n. 0. 


BT SPJMf 825. 

93 c^uj. xKtri, oni, jurr^Sp 

BO in/ro* 16fl. 
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THE MUBtnsT)A8 IN INDIA 

In India, vre bSTe ihae two banda of Bakw, the SaUwang 

or the Mtirabdas, as Kooow oalEe thaiti, and tba ^kos o! tbe Eaatem 
Iran who bad imbibad a atroag Partbjan elameat in their caltaro 
befora their advent to India. Tba hjatorical Beceion of the Pqrftnas 
aiao naenliona the ^ahaa and the blnra^^as Bsparately j ^'Wben the 
kingdonj of the Indhras baa coma to an end, there wilt be kiosB 
^longing to the lineage of their aarvaota t 7 Andhraa and 10 Ibhlra 
kings, also 7 3ardabb[na, le ^kas. There will be a lavanae 
14 Tu^araa, 13 Mnnib^aB and H Habas/'J ' 


TEK SAI-WAHO OF KI-PIK 

Very little ie known regarding the history of the Sai-wang or the 
MnnindB^ of Ki.pin. Oar primary aonroe on this topic, the T'aien- 
Han*ShQ sea, 10-13. gives the folbwing brief history of the coantryi 

L ^ '* ™ remote and far distant 

the Cbneaa troops ooald not reach the coontry. The prince of the 

Jand, Wn-toa-lao, had Beveral times killed Chinese envoys When 
Wn-bn-lao died, his son sncoeeded to the throne. He sent envoye 
to bring tnbate. The official in the frontier dietrict, Wennjhnng 
wwompanied these envoys. The prince, however, proposed 
Bwre to do vioienoe to Wen.chnng. Won-chnng became aware 
of It, end opened negotiatioaa with the eon of the prince of Jan^ 
ko, by name Tin-mo-fn. Both attacked Ki-pin on a concertS 
plan aod killed its princes, wherenpon yin-mo-fn was appointed 
prince of Ki-pm. The incident oconrred during the reign of the 
emperor Haflan-ti, which lasted from 78 to 48 a, o. Iq the 
of Yaan-ti { 4S-3a b. c. ), lin-mo-fn killed the oacort of a Ohineso 
envoy and later on sent an envoy to apologise for the act In th 
reign of Cbeng-ti ( B2-7 B. a.) other envoys were eent to Chiol 
from £i pin, posaibly by Yin* mo-fa, 

A few Boholars think that Yiti-mo*fn was the "Sai-wang" who 
being pressed by the Yneh-chj, entered Ei-pin, Yin-mo-fn's occniation 


t l^linjltvrr'nfiuuliM ef tkt K«li A^t, TB. 
8 Wylie, 88, 
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of Ei-pio otiDisot be m ftnj casrs pnor to 73 a ( daring Ibo reign of 
Emperor HeBnn^ti \ while the ^aj^wflag stortod on migration long 
before thi^ d^te^ earlier than the emha^ay ot Ohang-kieii in c. 136 B. q. 
Tin-mo-fa'e ttohlevetnanl probably ehowa the orerthrow of the mla 
of the Kai-wftog in Ki^ptOi and the estabUahmebt of a new dynasty— 
a re^olntion In which the Chinese also took part.® 

Tarn give^ an interesting interpretation of the above Cbiosse 
account. He identifies yin-ino-fn with Hermanea^ Hi-pin with Kophen- 
Kabul, JOng-kn or YUn-kio with Yogaki ( 0 reek towni and Wn-tan* 
lao with Spahris — and thns sees tn the acoount the overthrow of 
the rule of the ^:aka governor of Kabul by the Greek king.* Bat the 
whole theory hinges on the wrong identification of Kabul with Ei-pin, 
As already statedp in the Han period the Kabul river baain was known 
to the Chinese by another name, Kao-fn In the Chinese Annals^ Tin- 
mo-fa ia always associated with Ei-pin, and never with Kao-fn, 
Similarlyj there iano reuaon for thinking that SpAlirb ever occupied the 
Kabul valley^ The type ^Zeua etitbroned* coins issued by Bpaliris that 
are taken os evidence for the support of the theory were realTy "atmok 
in the AracboHian, not in the KApijl mint, and it is quite likely, there¬ 
fore. that it was strnck a& a propaganda coin^ for the pnrpoae of 
asBerting his claim to the overlordshlp of KipidI, wbiob he may wcU 
have dons on the occasion of his aisntning the imperial title^ though 
be wss not in de faato pOEses^ioti of Kipiil".o 

The later history of tbs Bat-waog or the r^lnmndas in India is 
Bbrouded in mystery. They appear to have, however, three import ant 
settlements in India-.* 


(i) Ksstern India 

From the combined testimony of the Jaia and Chi ness writers as 
well as the Geography of Ptolemy, ft appeam that a considerable 
portion of the Gangetic valley in Eastern India was under the sway 
of the ^fn^a^dae in the aecond and third centaries 4. n. 

In Ptolemy's work, the \\iarnndai' are placed 00 the right bank of 
the Ganges^ to the south of the 'Gangenai" or 'Tanganai*, eatabtiahed 


fl HcOc?*ra, plies 
t &PI,MQL 
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tn the valley of the ‘Saraboa', the Sareyfl of the Sanakrit teste, 
the Sarju or Ghogra of modern times.O Half a centarf after 
Ptolemy I Oppiea meDtiona the 'Maroandien* people* as a 
^Gangetic people JlvTOg in the Indian plains'\ Levi notea the 
aix eitks of the Marundai mentioned in the Tables of Ptotemy ae— 
Boraxta {var. Boranga), KorjgaM (var, Sorygaza), Kandota (var, 
Tandota), Kelydna { vat. Elydna )* Agrtnagora t( ver. Aragara ), 
and Talarga tvar. Salariga)^ Benoa* in his edition of the Geography 
of Ptolemy, boBfevar^^ does not consider these cities as precisely belong¬ 
ing to the ^ftfarandai' i they are mentioned as cities between the 
country of the ^Marundai' and that of the ‘Gaiigaredai"*^ 

According to the Jain traditions* Fatalipntra was once under the rak 
of the Mnmn^a kings. The Padalipia-Prabandha of the Frabhivaka- 
CariU relates the story how PidHiipta cikred King Mnranda of Fstalipatra 
of hiu terrible head ache,® In the E?a|yaka*BTihadT|-]tti we Find 
the mention of a king of Fataliputra who sent faia envoy to 

the king of Pnrisapnra (Peshawar). Thia envoy, who pnt np with the 
royal minister at the capitah found too many finddhist monks there. 
Each time the envoy tried to come out of hta abode to go to the 
palace, he invariably met first a Baddhlst monk, which he regarded as 
manspiciotiB. He was informed that the capital was fnll of them and 
that he wonid not be able lo avoid their sight. 

Levi points opt that an echoof the Jain tradition of the ocenpation of 
Ffttalipntra by the Mnrn^d^^ is also found in the Chinese wnrka.* We 
learn from them that daring the reign of the Wn dynasty (220177 a, d,)* 
the king of Fn-nan [ Cam bod i a) named Fan-Chen one of 

hifi relatives Sn-Wn aa ambssnador to India, Be started from En- 
nao, passed by the months of the river TeoQ‘kieoii-U;( Tafckola ) 
and followed the large bend of the aea-stde, straight towards the 
north-weat, entered a large gnlf which bordered on a nnmber of 
kingdoms, and at the end of a little more than a year reached the 


8 Pkilrnjy'*S10i ai3 ff. 

7 Lisi ia hfl DtUX PntpUt In Ch/ftUi d^M Haflfm, 17<5-1S[5, bafl fivfti 
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moath of febe river T'ien-ehn ( IndiA). Th&y wei3t op the river more 
thttD 7^00) li aod reachad their doBiioation The lodian king aceorded 
them a hearty welcome^ aod gave them faeilitiea to vidt the interior of 
the kingdom Afterwards he aent two men, Cheu'Hong and another, 
with fonr horses of the Yuehnsbi country as presenta to Fan-Ohen. 
Abont thia time, the emperor of the Wn dynasty ee&t an officer of the 
aecoad rank, Eang-iai, a*? awbaeaador to Po-nan, He met Chen-soog 
and othera and queationad them oo the Indian cmatotn^^ They replied ; 
"Thia is a notmtry where the (aw of Boddha proapera. The people are 
straightforward atid honest and the land is vary fertile. The titte of 
the king ia Mano-loun. The capital where the Hng reaidea has a 
double wall of ramparta. Tha rivers and the soorcas of the water 
are divided into a large nomber nf aig-zag canala which carry walera 
into the dug-out of the onter-walts, and the water than pai^see into a 
large river. The palaca and the tetopkfi are decorated with ornamc^nta, 
scnlptarea^ and engraving ; in the roads, the markets, the villagea, 
the towne, there are clocks and drama 

Meon^nn has been identified by Levi with Murnnda. The above 
account ta important ns showing that in the middle of the third 
centaiy A* n* the Muru^d^B had still been ruling prosperoia^fy. 
Canninghatn^ in hia D^iahabodhi^ proposes to identi^ the capital, 
the description of which has b^n given above, with PAfsIipatra, But 
the distance of 7,00iJ li covered by the travellers np the river may 
show that the capital wai situated farther np to the west cif 
that dly. 


(it) KAayakdb|a or Eanauj. 

The Jain version of the Bil^bisanad vatrimdikA informs its that 
Kanjaknbja under the away of a Murn^da-rija ^3 jn 

quite possible that £&nyikubja waa not a Sf^parmte Afnmnda 
kingdom, but formed part of tbe great Mnmndli empire of the 
Gangetic valley which extended in iho eaat np to Mugadha, 


11. Vida In. V ; lL JGIS. im 
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(ill) Lampika or Leghoian. 

HemacaDdrd, in hi^ Abhtdbaaiiidnt^mani, ideoiiHea ihe MurngdiiB 
with thti Lamp&kaia, i.e. iDbabHanta of tho pratieDt: Lai^hman 
region.^^ H&maoaqdra miiBfr have beea gaoling an older tradition 
which presoryeB the memory of Lamp$ka= Lagbinnn m being an 
iohabiiat of the Muragd^* 

With tbe rise of the Gupta empire in the fourth oonturj A* D.^ the 
MQnin<Jae gradually dieappeared from the eci^ne of Indian biBtory^ 
The Aforundas are protably referred to in the AKfahabad Pillar inacrtp- 
tion of i>aiDndragupta along with the Daivapntrn-RlhU^bSniisabi and 
the Bemqdragnptn claimB *^aciB of respectful setyice^ snob ae 

offering tbamaolves a^ BacrlficeB, bringing preaeuts of maidens, (givmg) 
Garuda tokens (surrendering ) the enjoyment of ibeir own territoriea 
and eollcitiog commandB’" from these foreign potentates It is, of 
conreep not cker whether the Mnrtindas actually recognieed the 
SDzerainty of tbe Great Gnpta monarchy or whether the account la 
more or less a conTentional one. 

We hBTe every reason to believe that like other foreign hordes 
that t^me to Indb in the ancient days, tbe Murogdas ware ultitnately 
merged into the vast popnlation of lodia^ The Khoh Copper*<plateii 
of the UcchakalpB MahArAja ^yaiiitlm mention him as the son of 
Mah&deTl MnmndadevI or MuriigdNsyamiohto 

(Iv) Mnrn^ds^ In South India {?), 

In conrIuBion, we propose to discuss the following note from the 
Geography of PtokmyJ^ While describing the inlsnd parts of the 
ierrUories along the western coast of the Indian PeninBulai Ptoleffly 
Blaies 

^'Inland ts>wn of the Aioi : 

Morounda .**...*..,*.121* 20' 14*00**^ 

Aioi is the Dravidian Aay^ a chitiftalncy^ round the Podyll hill in the 


15 nppiFtH V&ljAFaDtf p, 07^ vcrio SS. 
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WesterD Ghate^ to the eoath of the Phlghat Gap and to the west of 
TinoeTelly ( Tirm-Kelvalj ), It was probably iocladed in tbe kmgdom 
of the The islaad town Morotmda has not yet been 

identified* Gan it be a rtforapd'* colony ? In Tiew of the fact that 
the '*ijrakbn]anoi adegoi", the Sska Ucabma];iaje*iT are known to have 
been Jiviog in a neighbooring region in Ptolemy's ttme^ sach an 
assumption ta not entirely unwarranted. In that casOj the Mnru^dse 
wilt appear to have penetrated to the far south. 


IT TiiA PaTi9i4 lud lb« <3wt Epfo tiK tlit Brihma^tu ol Urn or 

tb» oQaQtcr won oiUed f Pur^/f, ximiiM W f VL II. ^ 

PtoLoiDj [n hii Qw^rtiphy ol w oC tbo Mug* BrBJiiniiQU in 8&iitb 

India. 

"*rn Itkv nwiDCT thfi port* nodor Mcnml Betilgo lus ocoapkd b3f the ^Bnkhnunol 
Uegol' U fei* ki the Bataj with Utit oltj 
Bckkhme 13G Ifl'* 

The ''Kannl GeiUgo" li IdenHokJ with Ou Tamil FedcgaJ, Ek. !daUrA, In the 

Ffqdire htogdcrm. Hstodoint {l^tm ) itata thiL the Megt wer» otiB td the iii; inbm ol 
the AMiH. Tlis HifBgl iDfij b* i'lcQtiflod wfth the lljigu ; i~ ibe SaIcki who mmm la 
IndU h«d !□ thBir tribe tome Mtid^ bn Tn Indian u the Megu am 

dHorlbod li the Brlbrnimai of the Sahn leDd, tboy iMtn to haws mtBmtid tCf Tndlo in tho 
LreLn id the Sjihu a&d prtlMmed the fonoUane pE the IrllM. 





THE 'RINGS OF KINGS* OF TAXILi 


Tbe ratification at Taxtla^ as pointed out bj Sir John Marahallj 
abows that the earliest of the 3a^fl king^ ruling over there was Manas 
Eoddw thinks th&t the form of the name ^vpnld connect Maaaa with 
tbe of Ki-piD. for the term philolngically would seem to belong 

to the Central Asiatic stock of language,! Tarn opines that the full 
form of the name Eoanded ae Maukee to Greek ears^ jnst aa it eonnded 
to the ChineHe ears na Mn-kaa ; this wonld easily represent Moga- 
Maues of the Ehamjtbf recordset That the form of the name is really 
Central itsiatlo is apparent from Chang-kien'H report which speaks of 
a Mn-kcSp king of Ta-yfian ( Ferghana in Central Asia). as being 
reeponeibifl for creating trouble with Chins and later on sacrificed by 
his own people,® If judged From the form of the name only^ it will 
surely be better to connecl Silanes with the Bskas of Ki-pin.^ 

But there is another side of the problem which caunot be altogetbor 
ignored« The regular Parthian formulae^ as mod by the members of 
the family of VononeSp also found on the coins of Manes^ shows that be 
came from the west This probably proves that he waa not a Sai- 
waog or ^kft-Murunda who came to India from Central Asia through 
the Kashmir route, as he is subject to Parthiau influences. As pointed 
ont hy Prof^ Thomaa, it wonld seem probable that the tribes from 
Eastern Iran who invaded India included diverse elements mingled lU^ 
diGtinguiabably togeiber, so that it is no^ poaeible to assert m£T0 

nam€$ thpit one dynaaty is definitely Partbisn, while another h ^aka of 
north or of west eta. All that ean be aafely admitted la that there 
were inroads by adventurers of various origins, and ftlaueH was ''a 
foreigner and one among those who were able to assert a temporary 
supremacy-*'® 

Alaues tbuH may be regarded as a Sabs from EHstern Tran, The 
date of thie prince haa been a subject of keen controver&y >vith the 
IndologLslei, and been determiued by (i1 numismstic evidences 
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aod (ii) by referring the Taxila CJopper Plate of the year 78 men- 
tioning the greot ting Moga = to ft partioiilflr ®rii» 

To beg ID with tbo oumismiitiG evidooceB, Whitebe^d lays upecisl 
empba^is oo the fact that ou some ol the of this blpg we find 

the *^Eotbroned Zens and Blephant^ol Antifllkida-s, and this, according 
to bimy Fifaows that Maoe^WAenotfar removed from that iDdo-Baotrian 
tuonaroh^G Bapaon IhinkB that Antialkidafl was aocceeded lu Xa^ita by 
Arobabeas^ and after bim came Maaea.^ But Mfioefl copieii aliO the 
coins of Demetrias, who ruled in the fitBt half of the second century 
B* c,B * and thus we are at a Iobb to come to a decieion from the 
namismatic evidences regarding the date of the prince. 1 be nn- 
souDdncse of the numi^Dialic e’ridences repardii^g this prince can 
further be illustietcd. From bi* imilatiOD of cerlftin Greek coin-typeB 
which fieem to he connected with Pti^kalftvptT^ it has been infened 
that be ruled over that regioOt'S while ihe eliuilarity of the monogr&m 
on ceriain coins of I^lanee with that of Telepbne led Torn to conclude 
that Manes must have conquered Eipida/io Put ye| not a aingle 
coin fif the king bae been found either in the X cakalfiTatf or the 
Kajdfe regioDfl.lt a fact which shows that be did not rule in those 
places, 1, his show’s the weakness of the eo-called 
which in of value only when it is supported by the provenance of the 
coins Manes evidertly copied the deeigUB of the varione coina that 
were in circnbtioti m Tasila and the adjoioing regions when he cBme 
io power Tam bsf laid down the rule that **if a king haa an 
abundant coiTiage which is found in many places over great diatances^ 
like the coinogea of ApoHodotua and Menander^ that is evidence of a 
widely extended rufc» but not evidence that he rnled in all the places 
where bis coins are found. If the coina of a king with a very large 


0 NO. ISiC. 

7 CSL 0&9. 

e AeeoidSiag ta nft^Fon und Tim, PeparfTt^ia, Mfr^iiadfr Apollnfotm war* 
pcriHefl iinS TQJed in ibi? »£caiid c«bldfy B. C-» CI7J+tsi r OBT* lESS^. Fora. Sti- 
cniiicn ci iho dit« ol HenindBr, bafn« 

9 CUT. r^7Q. 

10 GBLmi. 

11 A otflsU pain Mnnu vrftfc diiG^tffvd In tbe Knbui waUffj and «tld«iit1r It provii 

HOibinjE ihfs cl tbe k£d|^Tain. 

fitat atUixiptcd to i\*ii Ibii "mttiJ thforp**, bai hti attfiopL vai ■ 
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IQ £l. KD|aja Eadphljei copying tbs Rimmas cclnvi 
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comflgQ are fo'aitd in a partlcnlnr dktricL thal creJi^es a pre« 

tamptioa, in the abisence of other evidence, that b€ did not rule 
ihere'Vi* The coinfl ol Mauea are by no means small in number, and 
Lheir ab=ienfia in Pnfkalavutl and the K|pidi regiona 19 eoticlua^Ye proof 
that he did not rqle there. 

There are variooe theories regarding the era to which the Taitila 
0 , P. of the year 78 ia to be referred Bat its precise daterminatiori 
fibouM hinge on the RxEtion of an approximate time w hea Msaea 
ruled. The Taxila Plate apsaks of Liaka tCosolaka ae a entrap under 
Maciea. This Lhiaka la evidentty identical, aa auggeated by Prof. H. 0 . 
Eajohaudhnri, with the Liaha mentioned in the Miusher^ iDacription 
of the year 6 ^^, a fact which shows that the empire of Manas comprised 
a good portion of Kashmir i. e ^ Ri-pin From the Chinese ^onrcea, 
on the other hand^ we learn that Ki-pin =3 Kashmir waa under the rule 
of Yin-mo-fu even after B. 0 . This proves that Manes cannot be 
placed before that date. Thus the migmiion of the Iranian ^kaa in 
India f nok place at the dose of the first century B, 0 , 

The Vibrama era bed already been In rogue in India before this 
date^ and have inatancce of its use in the Kharostbl records. 


14 GHL 4iU 

Hn St }?1rlra|i on\f, t07 MfDi ol Mane* toand. 

15 Thm theotf tbnt ol RBpwif accord to wboeq mn ffra Wii stArtod 

OLi tf»0 n Ok poiitblj to ihft AtUbliibrnt^Qli ot tbe new liTtgdf?m la SeUbm artor 

tti tDeorpofAtioa Into ib* FartbSan hw ^hthrldAlw nod "th-a er& ttielt ]i 

probably of p^rthiftii origia” f CBI- 670 }. Tam relott tbn TirilA PImtn to tbe m 
ftf O. f h ?liT*baB tblnlm thfct botb tbs ctm ire pwibls, bat hLO 

prtfirt Ib^i tbearr oi Tarn f Tbjnto. Aecording to LobolEan-d* Lieevw^ iho 

PlEtfl oi tbl yrir 7S, Bad as a maltlf oC fact oJ! tbii fiarlj rMoidit oi tbfl S^jth^a 
an to ba n/erred to an ot o. 1^9 B. C Tbeabthorean eanteinp1at« tbit a Sojthtan^ 
Yaeh-'>)bl-I^SalEa ora itarinl from a. t2!> 11+0+, whan tfao Yneb-Dbl rola mored aormfl tbe 
Oxoi Into BiatHa dSKpoiseflAing the (Jr(^bf. ( Ch.lT, cop.ai, IS eto ). Pot 

4oma other tbsariea^ !■ App. Ifi# 

la PSAl. 114, tn. t flL Bp, IwiL 957- 

17 ahfribtiiadi bat tttpwq that Eba VUtrema era has beau ased \n preottoillj aU tbs 
flWw Xhareribl rftcoidi. f 105-9)? of. Flawt, IRAS, im, 109-73; W. a, 

Maforddar aidirea Iurlran Tedk^I, Haehlnagar and ^kereb Dbwi ln.-iailptiErei tio the 
Tibrema rra, A Gnid* to (h* gmfjriurii to fk# Mvwum, IT* 19, Acoeraing to 

Gblrebrnau^ bdWcTir, thare wie a irpatate IfaBpn eta. end to R wa tbonld ntai^Q the 
Tailla mir. ff. c ) An era of Maa«i wap a|io laTor.ated try B- P. Chanda, JEdSf 
IWO* S19, and roTmerly by f ASTR^ 1919 19, T ; JBAS, 1914* SSf ), hot ho now 

preferfl ihf thci ry nf Tflm prfieaTUy. irfl cl Karicn renpui^arlTy fTbriTn 1^15) A witlary era 
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The TiiXllft Pkte was evideoMf iBaaed for popular ioformation, and 
thus it can natarslly be inferred tbat the popolar Vikrama era has 
beBO nsed in U. Taro, however, would reject anoh a theory by statiog ; 
‘*Tbe Vikrarua era of 68 B. o* can bo ruled oat; for apart from the 
impoaBibility of a Saca king nsiDg an era established tbroagh a Kaca 
defeat, it would make Manes king in Taaila in a. o* 20, while it is a 
fixed point that Gondopharnea* reign there began in A. D. 

The drat part of Tarn's statement is evidently based on the account 
of the J&ina legend KhlakScdryakathsoaka, a hopelessly late and 
corrupt aocoQDt which can hardly be used for historical parposes.tB 
As regards the second part of bis stalement, it may ba pointed ont 
that Gondopharnes came to power in eome other parts of WeBtern* 
north'western India, and continered or occupied Taxila, the seat of 
the dynasty of Maues, at a later date. This Is proved by the fact 
that when Apollonius of Tyana is reported to have visited Taxi I a 
in 48^ A. D., the throne of the country was occupied by ona 
Pbraotes. evidently a Parthian 90 Herzfeld aud, following him. 
Tarn think that Pbraotes ib the same word as oprufsAoto, an 
adjective of Gondopharnes found on the coins, and consequently 
Pbraotes and Gondopbarnes should be regarded as the same 
perscd.st This view has been ably controverted by Iiohuizen^de 
Jjeeuw,92 and thus wa may hold that Gondopharues occupied the 
Western Punjab sometimes after 44 A. D, 


for ft ftoita loftcripHcn ftpsrar* t® WgWy In. probable ft»B vneenvIiioiDB. Fieri he* 
maWB tmt even whaa (be aatiie ot a real Uos lUmda before (he rtotewcsti al tba yeare. 
ha le BOt Baoeiiiirily to ba regerdad it tba ftotvri IouBdi.r of (bet partleslar rrokoolng 
laiJ, 91511 BacoDtly. Dr J>. C. Blteftr bee ftaalgDed ftll tba clde Kbaro«Hil 
record., inoladfiis the Tiallll Flmla. to lha Vikramft ««. with the obMTVfttloD that -tlia 
vihnma eift Is IdenUon! with the Dlftasiim rechmlDt that mey liBTfB baeo lUrlod 
to iftdlcftte tha tadepeodcat .talus of Bail Iran aad to omt tho Araanld or* iUrllas fram 
848 U 0., Whoa Fartbis xtaslf th™» oil both the Beteuald yah" sod ib. Sdeaoid ors of - 
Its B. 0-*' ( AIU }. H. hit .Bpsiated the followliiit tehemo of Saba ohraaology 
Haoea f o. W B.C'-A.D. 82 > ; Arm 1 f a. 6 B, O.-A. O. 88 } ; AeiliKft t «- M A,B.-A.lt). 40 ) ; 
Aers TI { S' 85 A. n. 'A. U. 79 1. irC, li7. 

as osr, m, ^ . 

19 Kooow. -rorn aad others hare stroa fall eiodoaoa to the l.ijand. Bat Its nnlii.taitical 
charaotcr ha. boon fully dcoioastraled, Ft^A/. 408 fn. 

90 Tito Lift of AfffUmiits ed. Oooybeara, 1.1681- 
31, our, 841. 
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According to tba Vlkrama era of 58 the date of the Tasila 
0* P, of the y^ar 78 would be 20 a. I^Iaues then was ruling in the 
Western Pnnjab at the first quarter of the Christian ere. This cnnolu- 
nion can be corroborated from other souroes as welb The Taxib 
Plate mentions the eatrsp Liaba Kuetilaka and hSs son the mah5- 
dflnapati Patika^ who must be identical with the ruahlkfatrapa Patika 
oE the Matbnrfi Liion Capilal mscription, which mentioDa the mahff- 
keetrapa Bijola and his son k^atrapa 8odfisa as well.This k^trapa 
Scd&sa, agaiiif is identical with the mabikialrapa Bodaaa mentioned 
in the Amohini Yotive tablet^ which Sir John Marshal! assigns to the 
beginumg of the Christian ettk, on account of the etyie of ita earringt^ 
and which belongs to A. J>, 14« if its date* in the year 73^ is referred to 
the Vikrama era.^G Patika was a contemporary of Bo^iea, and thna he 
can be assigned to the first quarter of the Chrietmn era, 

It can be said sgainst tbie tjcw that if both tbo inscriptions of 
sam, 72 and earo. 78 be referred to the same era, then Patika flret 
becomes a mahakratrapa, and then bolds a euhordinate rank under his 
father as mabadflnapati. But here we have to bear in mind the 
fact that all the aectione of the Mathura Ijion Capital inscription were 
not executed at the same tima.^ Hence it is quite likely that the 
^ Section G of the record, which mentions mahikaalrapa Patika was 
executed some times after 20 A, D., after he had been elevated to the 
' higher ofScOf and thus he may be regarded as a yoanger contemporary 
of Sod$£a, 

From the above diacussions^ it is evident that Maaes came to the 
throne sometimes arter o. and ruled upto c^ 20 a. Anything 
hardly b known about hia achtovemente. It has been asserted by some 
numismatists that as the figure of Po&eidon appears on some of hia 


as t1i!Dl»0iAt thin mvtj ba two Idsgi dl the mmie e>| ciqisoi wbom 

Inued H -va.it uiiiiiber^^caiiiBp ud tla#otbet no coKud at mH : Uila lut muy b& iha kiDg 
^ of tha TmtIIa Wat A tiritic^ cf tbKi viewi m JBAS^ 

U Fleet Lbinhf thtkt tbe two PiUkH QAbtict bn llatifajin And Kunow, aiw, 

bowQVfr, of opiniEm Ihat Ibo two tro iht uiujf. Tbla esriaiiLlj tho coFwf view, 

iQt wi bAVd fimilAritj of Ibe DAmer> iho limllmrltr of thoTellgjoD ( bpth m fooad to bo 
•Uancrli follawArt of tb« Buddbi^t filth) asd ibo ilDaitarlEr of ths doflS^piiLioQ^ 
KitftalDA or Ktianlikip Ekf both oE tbom^ 

35 CML S2S, 
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GDias, he may have achieved some naval victory.^3 Bnt 6he figare in 
question is more prohablj the figare of god Siva, who possibly 
represented theritnorphically by the simple insigDia of bull on the 
issues of the same kitkg.^^ 

Ccmnipgbani reads the name Moa in the Me fra inscription of the 
year 58, The record is now illegible, but we have hardly any reason 
for rejecting the statement of Cnnningbam in whose time certainly the 
letters were more distinct^ We have already stated that the Vikrama 
era was possibly in vogue daring the time of Maoes, and hence the 
Maira record should .also be aiSigned to that era. If this view be 
accepted, then we can hold that Maues ruled for ^0 jeare, if not more, 
from 1 B. c. to 20 a. d, 

iV anb^rdinate satrap under Mane^ was Lbka Eosnlaka, mentioned 
in the Taxila 0. P. oE the year 78, where ha is described as K^ssharita 
and k^trapa Cnbhss i. a, the present Chach, immediately west of 
Taxtift.so As already stated, this Liaka ie evidently identical with 
the Liaha menlioned in the Manehera Inscription of the year 68. 
Liaka Kuaulakii, ts d^dVlbed as a KaaharSla which can be eqnated 
with Karatai, Ithe designation of a famous Saha tribe of the oortb 
mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy",®^ 

It is difficult to determine bow far the empire of Manes extended 
in the east. It has been pointed out that on his coins Manes never 
naed Menander's characteristic Athena Alkia^ and, therefore^ never 
roled any part of Menander's home-kingdom east of the Jheinm.®® 
The theory ia evidently based on the asssnmption that ^fena^de^^s 
main-strong hold was in the Eastern Fanjab. But Menander's coins 
are found mainly in the Kabul valley and very sparingly m the Eastern 
Punjab — a fact which scema to show that though in the Milinda- 
Pafiha S&kala or Sialkot is described ^[enandai*s capital, hia head- 
quarter, in fact, seems to have been in the Kabul valley; Bialkot, in any 
case, was not a mint city.6^ Thne the absence of Athena Alkis on the 
coins of Manos proven nothing, Konow has read the name of B, M, 

_ _V 
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Mukl in ih^ Mathura LIqd Capital and tiaa identified him with Moga 
of the Tax:i!a Ci P* of the jear IBM It we accept this view then the 
kingdom of Manes would extend in the east as fat as MathuTa. But 
the reading is nncertaip, and we cannot presa the point further^ 
Mathuri seems to have been an independent Sake kingdom and ite 
history would bo related latet otiM 

Indologieta generally behove that Manea was succeeded at Taxila by 
king Axes ; but it is a moot qaeation whether he waa a Qaka or a Far-^ 
thian. Koaow aaya : ^^The oldest of these Pahtava rnlera was A^ea, 
who seems to have been related to a rnkr YononeSi whose name ahowa 
him to have been a Pahlava^ while the names of Azes and some other 
members of the family, such aa Bpafahora, Spalugadama and Spalyrja^ 
cannot be asaigned to any definite Iranian language"'.^ liapson^ 
Gardner and nthers, however, regard the dynasty of Azes as ^ka. 
Indeed, it is difhonlt to deterroine precisely the nationality of 
the dynaety of Aica. Vononea, the oldest of the ruiera of the line o( 
Azes, held away in Eastern Iran and besra an entirely Parthian name. 

Isidor of CharaXp a yoonger contemporary of Aagaatns c. 27_jr. 

X4 \ however, refers to Siga!, m Baca-stona, as the residence of a ^aka 
king, about the beginning of the Christian era. As Vonones held sway 
over the same region and about the same time, he seems to hava been 
a ^ba with a Parthian name.Q^ 

fi4 Cor^HM. se 
^S5 hifriu 

W jni- XIL 34. T’attl thiaki that VoDC^ncfi waa ■ Parthiaa, while onitra wers ^|n. 
Spiiahont and Bpaljni caU thtnuoltra "king'i brother'', nad, a':GordjEig to Tata, "It woi 
prohablf toortlj a title n? hfinfliirp itiiM bralhGr, implTlR^ btqlhsj el the wui a kitavb 
title ol hoponr at HollBnfilia ^ {QB). B45 >, olse aaeopta tbi^ tIw 

TeziJAp 1« 43-50, 

87 AasordUiff Uj Kfanlia]], the title 'kiiaf ef wnt meant hj the detth cf AlaoEi 

aal Voneumn ompted H ; tbort ™ at thu time, L a., aftf>r iha dnLh at Mroew, faj a Greek 
fflvifjil In T^Ua tt&dfn: H+nnanea ; (hi VoDonea eiUndud hU iBzeramtj otk Indis and 
hUi anthariLy was ecknewled^ed el Taiita, where BpjdeJierea and Bpalag^da^ef oeted u him 
(TiuiliJ, I-fil) VennEw" aifampticm of lha Impafiiii \\\]m appuK to ban ^ isglhing 
In de with the death of Maqae. He erfdanlly aBetimed it mdei^Eiideotly in Imitation al Oia 
title ii( the Farthiiio rtslen, when that ^pporlnnitj came to him. Ab regarda tho twIt^ oj 
tbeGrecic poivurt, Marah^n hosea hi* rlowi obisfty on tha dEiciorerj oE a few oolnB o[ Her- 
ipanofl in Toxil# t bnt tha airidence ia too weak Similarlj, thera Ip no cvIdenR to ennoflct 

Vrmonaa. ia any way, withTArili, Ttkm thinki that after Toilli wm o^^^pled 

by HlprwtraEos and HiaTo* ( QBL BOl* Bnt their ailT^r Mrlna an ofiBMjatad by typOp 
itjlff and monosTwin with Gondbam, whiab hatcf formed part oi Maa«t'>mptra. AeoJ 
r€-etmak the ootna nl HIppdfiralQi breame he hod oandhara onder hla iway^ 
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Azes thdfi m^y have been a Sata from the Eastern Iran, The 
history of his fAmjly is knowta e^elosiFely from the coine.BS They 
show that the dynasty atarted with one Vonooes^ whose name and 
title are ^iven in Greek bngaage nnd seript according to the regalar 
Parthian formnTae, while those of his relatives, aesociated with him in 
adminiatratiou, are given in Indian Prakpt and the Kbaro^thT script. 
Thus we are able to infer that king Vononee bad a brother named 
6 pal shore who acted sa his viceroy^ Bp&lahora possibly died during 
the life-time of Vononea and was sncceeded in the viceregal ofEce by 
another brother Bpalirisa who nltimatety encceeded Vononea on the 
throne. Spatinsa again was associated in the administration with 
Aya or AseSj who ancoeeded Belanes at Tascila.^^ 

Smith and other scholars think that thero were two kings of the 
name of Aze@. The folio wing facts^ as Sir John MarahuH points out, 
appear Btrongly to support this view ; (a) tho coina which are assigned 
to Az 6$ II are foond generally nnareF the surface than those of 
Azes 1; ^b) coins of Azes 11 { with Aspavariua] are found in company 
with the coins of Gondcpharncst which sbowe that Gondopfaarnes ruled 
after Azcs 11; bat the evidoncc of coins prove that Azes I was 
sncceeded by one Azilises; (c) Aspavarma appears to have been 
Btrategoa In the reign of Gondopbarnes, as well ss in that of Azee, and 
it is impossible ih%t this Azes can be Azes J,iO 

Between Azes 1 and A-zes 11^ there seems to .have been a king 
nstned Azilises, This is proved by the evidence of two series of coins. 
In ihe first, we have the name of Azes in Greek cbaractera and that 
of Aziliees in .Ebaroftbf^ while, in ihe second, fbe name of AzihECa 
appears in Greek and that of Azce in RharD|thl- This clearly 
indicates that Azes I waa sncceeded by Azilises who in his turn was 
aacceeded by Azea II, 

Thag while Manes was rnling in Taxila* Azes had been exercising 
his Bnzerainty over Lhe lodfan borderland ; i. e., for eome times Manes 
and Azes were contemporaries. According to the scheme of chronology 
accepted here Azes I—Azilisa^-Azles II roled in Taxila after c 20. a,d, 
and their reign appears to have terminated eotneiJmee before 44 a. p.^ 


ea nifc. be a j KO. JCk im : pmc - sa: cul stm. 

fi9 Rap^oD thifiln Am c^f Araa£iMa thoM be wilh Atm II. tCHI .&78); 
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th^ Parthian Phraotea oocupied the throne of the lund. The 
The jfcign of Aziliflea Beems to have been very short one, for only 1 1 
coiDB of him have been fottnd at Sirkap, eg compared to 1921 of 
Azes. 

A zee over&traok some of Hippostratos' coina and his uae of the 
symbol of Athena AikU of Sdenander ptovefij according to Tarn, 
that he conquered the Eaatarn PanjabH Ae already Btated, Eastern 
Panjab *.^i£alft.,*waa not the head-qaarter of Menander, and if the 
use of the aymb£»t oF Athena Alkta has got any aignlScance, it provea 
that he conqnered the Kabnl valley, the head-qnarter of Menander's 
kingdom. Sir John MarahaVI pointa oot that Azihees leaned coina 
from the Kilpila mint of "'the Zeoa enthroned typo,** and also the 
type 'Zena standing with Mt. Pilnfifira/ This waa evidently possible 
by the previons congnest of Azea I whose coins have been fonnd alBO 
in Iha Kabul valley^i According to Jnatici, however, the Qreeka 
were hnally conquered by the Parthiiins. This may mean that after 
the temporary conqnest of the Kabul valley by Azea^AziliEes thore was 
a Greek revivaU 

The name Aja or Aya ( Azes ) has been recognised by certain scho¬ 
lars in the Kalawin Inscription of the year 134 and in the Tajtila 

Silver Scroll record of the year 135, The abEence of any honorific 
title before the name makes it difficnh to determine whether it refers 
to a king, and if it does refer to any such king, whether he is 
Azea 1 or Azea IL It is believed by certain eoholars that the 
record doea not belong to the reign of either A sea I or Azea IJ, but 
A]a or Aya waa the founder of the reckoning ruerttioned in tho epi- 
graphs. Fleet pointed out tho absence of royal titlcB and teiecled the 

theory. Prof, Eaychandhnri points out that the fact that in the 

record of the year ISfi wa have reference to the establishment of the 
relics of the Buddha in Tak^din *Tor the bestowal of the health on 
the mahiraja rijitirAia Davapntra Koshana” probably Biiggc^tn that 
the ye&ra 134 and 136 belong to a period wheo the reign of Azes was 
a thiog of the past, thoagh the reckoning was associated still with bis 
honoured name» The dating in the Jinibighi inscription possibly 
furoiaha^ ns with a paralld,^^ Sir J^ohn Marshall thinke that the 
Vikrama era, somebow, came to be asBociated with the name of A zee, 
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^ad the records ace dated in that »r, 4 s This ia not ^alikelj for 
we dad that au eca often bceoines associated with the name of its 
nBsr^ Thus the aaioe of the Valabhl family became associated with 
the Gapta era and of Vikrama* the legeadaty hero of Milana* with 
the Ef ta era of 6B B. Bapaon thinks that Azes was the fouader 
of the Vikrama era of 58 B* o- Azea uses the sqoara Greek omicron 
on some of hie colns^ side by sidop with the ronad forui. The square 
'"O'" makeB its appearance in Paithia during the reign of Orodes I 
( 57-38 B. 0. h ^sses evidently leartit i% from the Parthians and 
hence he can hardly be the founder of the Vikrama era. It has 
already been shown that Azes ruled in Taxila after 20 A. D. 

Por the pqrpose of administration, Ihe Saka kings of kings divided 
their empire into several satrapies. In the present state of one 
knowledge no sy&tematio account of ali the subordinate i^aka satraps 
is possible^ There are found a namber of iaolated names of Batrapsj 
the locality of whose rule caunot at present be determined with 
certainty. The most clearly ascertained centres of aatnipal govern¬ 
ment nnder the kings of kings seem to have been the following — 

{\) jraptifl—An inscription afforda tbs bare mention of a satrap 
of who was the sou of the satrap Granavbrjakap Eipida 

lay in the district identided with EaGrista^u and the valleys of Gbor- 
band and Pftnjsir.w (ii) AbhiiHrapraitha — ^ivssena, a estrap in the 
town of Abhieeraarastha,^ Abisares sitnaied among the mountains 
above The Taxila country ( Strabo ) — is mentionsd iu the legend 
of a copper-seal ring fonnd in the Panjab.**^ Tbe Indian fonn of the 
name of the satrap is interesting. Similarly^ the gaka kf a traps 
Sivarakeita bears au Indian natoe and may have belonged to the same 
family, (iii) Oukh&a in Tasila— We have already seen th^i the 
Taxila 0. P. of the year 78 speaks of the satrap I/iaka EdEiakka and 
his son mahfid&napati Fatika. In the Mathurf Lion Capitsl inscrip¬ 
tion, Section. G, Petika is described aa a mabakfetrapa.^^ He was 
possibly a rnler under Azsa—Azilie&s. 

A few coins with the inscription. 'Mauigdkea Catrapasa Jiho^iasa" 
W'cre discovered and it was thought that Manignla and Jlhonika were 
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eatrctpa of under A^a 11>? Sir John Marstmtl fonnd 

in T^xib, in 1927, an inacriptioD of a Jibo^lka of the year 191 ^^wbioh 
shows that Jibonika was really a satrap ol Cnkhaa^'^s Tarn thinks 
that be was a nephew of| and a satrap nnder^ the Parthian king 
Oondopharnea, who was a conlempoipary of Ases. IH^ Now, the 
inscription, which jg a very short one, runs thus— 

”Kft 1 lOO i*) 20 i*)20 (•t20(*) 

20 {*) IOC*) 

1 Mahars]V«»^^«^«-ea pntrasa Jibo^ikasa 
Cakbsasa Efatrapasa/' 

Know restores “Mflhara]aflfl...&ft^^ ae “Maharajabhrata-ManigalaBa”* 
The reatoratioDj howeverp ia not very oertain, in view of Ihe fact 
that in the coins Manigtila is not described as a ^^maharajabbrata^* 
hot simply aa a "oatrapa.* This Jibopika ssema to have been a different 
person from the Jlho^^ia of the coins, for while the latter is cal Jed 
the son of a 'catrapa/ the former way evidently the son of a ^'maharaja/* 
Id any case, the Jihonifaa of the Taxiia inscription seems lo be a very 
late one and may have been a satrap nnder the En^^as, 

(iv) Pu^papura An inscription pregarved in the Kabnl Mnseum 
mantioua the name of a satrap of Pnspapnra as Tiravharna.^ The 
exact location of Pnspapnra is uncertain. The inscription is dated in 
the year 83, which if referred to the Vikrama era would give ns the 
date 23 A. D. 

ThA Hotiieo/ Aspavarman ... Coins show that Aapavsrman served 
at Brat as slrategoe nnder Aaes (H) and later on transferred hie 
allcgience to Qondopharnes. Aspavarma^'s father was Indravarma^ 
who le evidently identical with fimvsrman, eon of Vijayamitra known 
from coins. Ibis Vifayamitra is evidently identical with Viyakamitra, 
H feudatory of Menander mentioned in the Bbinkot inscription.^ 
Aapavarmah ruled as a atrategoa after 30 A. D„ and was removed by 
only three generations from Menander. This gives na a clue for 
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dot^riuioing the time cf the Bactriao ition^rob, who thae appeare to 
baye ralod !ci the Erst purl of the first centoiy B. o. Kepfeca aod, 
followmg him. Taro bald that ^foDaader, Apollodoitia and Demetrias 
were contempoi^arieB, bat Gardner and Whitehead are definltelj of 
opinion that by the nenal teat of style and technique the coins of 
Menander muat be pTonounced decidedly later than the splendid 
money of X)eDietrtaa, Rnpson's theory ia based chiefly on the fact that 
some of the square copper coins of Menander and Sncratidcs "are so 
similar in style that they may reason ably be aaaigned not only to the 
same general periodp but also to the aame region — a region which 
most baye passed from one rnie to the otherp" Demetrinsi on the 
other hand, was a contemporary of Sncratides and hence of Menander 
also^ But from the eyidence of one seriefl of coins only snch dednc- 
tiona are often riekyi for the round coin of Demetrius^ with types 
"Elephant^a hsad : Cadnoens" agree yery cloaely with aotne of the 
round issnea of Maues» bat no body would think that Maues was a 
contemporary of Demetrins. lo any case, the question Ja etill an open 
one^ and does not directly concern as here« 

Rnjaif Namijodm or ... A rajah Hamifada or DamijadB is 

msntioaed in the Shahadenr inscription, in the first line of which 
Ayasa —of Azos can be read. The date of the record is nncertein 
and has been yariooBly reed as SDp 90 or 103« If these are 
referred to the Vikrama era* we get the dateg ranging from 34 to 
44 A. n. Lonis de ia Yallee Fonssian regarde him ae a snbordinale 
rnler nndor the Scythian kinge of kings. BefeTecoe to Azcb in the 
record seems to show that be owed allegiance to AzeB-Azilises. If 
we accept the date 302, then it shows that thongh Taxi la bad slipped 
away from their hands, and had passed ooder Phraotes^ the Saka kings 
were still in powerj po^ibly with a capital on the western sid* of 
the Indus, 

falij of th:* saka poweb in takUjA 

We learn from Philostrstos that when Apollopina of Tyana visited 
Taxilain 43-4 a* n,, the throne of the conotry was occapied by PhraoteSp 
evidently a ParlbiaD^sa On the other band^ from Takht-i-Bahip a boat 
eight miles north^^west of Mardan in Ynaufzai^ we have an ingeription 
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dftteS m the year SS of the reigi) of GoDdopharaes (6iidafaTa)i id tba 
fifth da-j of the montti of Yai^kht^ of tbo 103^ which baen 
referred (o the Vikramn eca gmng qq the date 4$ a. 1>. It hm already 
been stated that the ideoiificatioe of Goodopharoea with Phraoteni 
ae floggeated by Her^feidp Tarn and others^ h uotenab!#, and ihw we 
can hold that the fail of the ^ka empire in Western and Norths 
Weatern [ndia woe effected by two parsone^ first by Pbraotes who 
enatcbed away Taxita* and by Gondopharnee who poeeibly attacked 
the f^ka territory from the west and later on arrived at and occopied 
Taxi la. Gondepharnea began hie career in Araohoaia aa a sahordinate 
tinder the Snren Oitbangea, and^ie rok seems to have been reatricted 
at first to Southern Afgbanistan*\^ Chapter US of the HouSan* 
Shu speaks of the Partbian oeappatiDn of the Eabnl regiooi and this 
conqneBi was pogsibly aehieved by Gondophnrnea himself. Thus the 
onward march of tbs Fartbian boro may have begnn throogh the 
Khyber Fase» and coina bear evidencB in the fact that Aepavarman, 
the atrategoe onder nltimately transferred his allegiance to 

the new king. Very little is known aboot Fhraotes. From Fhilo- 
fifcratoa it appears that Fhraotes enlisted the serTice oE certain 
bar&artanr to gnard hie kingdom against other 5arAcrriafM. U ia 
not tmlikfiljp that hia nltimate aim was to guard bia kingdom against 
an attack from the Kufln&s as well aa from Gondopharncs. He is 
farther described as powerfni enough to exercise hia suzerainty over 
the Satrap of the Indus. The Satrap of the Indua bad possibly under 
him the charge of Indo-Seythia* Thus before occnpying Taiila^ Gondo* 
pbaruee may have bad to fight with Phraolea. Speaking of Indo- 
Scythia, the Feriplua states ; '^Eefors it (Bnrbaricnm) theit li«a a 
small island, and inland behind it is the metropolis of Bcytbia, 
Minnagara j it le snbject to Farlhian princes who are conatantly 
driving each other out". Have we here a reference to the fight 
between the scions of the House of GondopbaTnea and the Honse 
of Pbraotes ? 
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Tbe famooa Lioa CBpital from Mfltburl, the workm^^aBhip Df which 
&howd "^'strikinglj Iranian mflufence"^ is camplaielj eovered with 
inacriptioDB^ which giTs as ^‘genealogical iDformationa'^ of the family 
rnliug over there, and alao a few namea of eatraps who raled evldeoily 
onkside the Kingdom of MsthnrS, Loboizea-de Ijoeow thinke that 
the '"Lion Capital ia certainly older than the Mathurt inacriptioD 
of in which Sodisa ia mentioned as mahlkgatrapB^ while on the 
Lion Capital he is styled merely ksatrapa/''t It is dlEBonlt to agree 
with this view^ for ae we have already said, the different aeotiona of the 
epigraph ware executed at different times. Thna Fatjkawho is described 
in Section fl, as mabakeatmpa coatd not have occapled that position 
before e. 20 a. ^gain, the second part of the inscription ( Gronp ii, 
b* ) mentions the kaatrapa Sodit^ap eon of the Mahikaatrapa Vajula 
i* e., Eajdlap while the third part ( Gronp iiL m ) dascribea Sodiea as 
ruling the earth^ L e..| be had become a mahikeatrapa. 

It la difficult to determine how and when the Sakaa gained mastery 
over the Mathurl region a While interpreting the Bret section of the 
epigraph, Konow conclnded that Tuvartja Kharaofta^ the father-in- 
law of R&]hla» was the inheritor to the position as "king of kings” 
after Moga.fl If this Interpretation be accapted,^ then it may be 
assamed that the Sakaj occupied Mathurl somelimea during the reign 
of ^^sueB^ ThomaSi however^ gives an eotirefy different Interpretation. 
According to him tho section records the dopation by the chief <jQsen 
of the ^^great eatrap KiiQla, daughter of Ayasi Komnsl. mother of 
the heir-apparsnt { Ynvarftp ) ffbtifacia|a, Nandasi-Akasa ( by 
name )"* This interpretation seems to be better than that of Konow, 
for the manner In which Yuvarija Kharaofta^ is mentioned in Group li, 
o.j fleems to show that he^, in no way, held a superior position than 
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mabftk^trapa Rajftia, It woald tboii appear that Eharaosta wM a son 
of B&jala, and probably died daring the life-time of bta falher and was 
saccoeded by his brother or half-brother SodSaa ae kgstrapa or orown- 
prince, and later on this So^isa flutrceeded Baja la aa mabakgutrapa. 
There are eeTBral come with the Kharoatbl legend "Kaatrapasa pra 
Kbaraogtaaa Artaea patraaa”. This ehown that KharaofU left a eon 
named Arta who later on became a satrap, possibly under hia nude 
Bo4aaa, and isHiied tb.e above coins. 

Almost nothing is known aboat the rtlationa of the Mathnrfi 
kgalrapae to the ^ka tinge of kings of Taxila. The titte mahakstrapa, 
which bae not been traced earlier than in the Lion Capital inscription, 
probably bears witness to a somewhat independent position of liafi]a- 
bflla or Rftiflle, the father of Sodafla who, as we have already seen, was 
possibly A yDanger contemporary of Maaes. This sartnise is farther 
strengthened by his assumption of Lhe loftier designation of "King of 
kings, the Saviour’’ on the coins. 

Thus we msy arrive at the fact that while some of the siaka 
monarch 3 ruled with the loftier designation of king of kings with 
sat raps under them, there were other independent Saka kingdoms in 
India whose mlera bora the hntnblar designation of mabfikgatrapa. 
The mahakKitripas of Uj jay ini were Bimilarlv independent rnlers, and 
the theory that they were originally subordinate to the Kosilbas is 
entirely unfounded, aa we shall see later on. 

The coins of Bkjilla or Rafijabhla are the exact copies of the coins 
of Strato I and Btrato II, Thus Bijhia may have begun his rnie 
originally in the Eastern Panjab and occupied Maihari at a later 
date. This snrraiHe is sQpported again by the evidence of coins. We 
have got from MaLburft the coins of Flagana and HagSmasa, the 
Kcythian rnlers who ruled conjointly. These coins are related as 
regards both type and fabric to those of Paficsla ( ^uhga } and the 
princes of Mathurc. Thae HagSna and Hngftmaga superaeded princes 
like Gomitra and Bamadatta of MatharS and the adjaming regions. 
As Rajflla also ruled over Mathnrff, the natural presamption is that 
be occnpied the country after the rule of Hagana and Hagfimoga. 

From distribution of the coins we are in a position to guess the 
extent of the region nnder the sway of RafijabQla or BSjftla and his 
Fon So^ssB. Bafijnbflla's coins have been found in large nnmbera in 
Mathnrf, while several small copper-coins were recovered from tbe 
Eastern Punjab, besides a few coppor-Bpecimens from Mathari of 
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pare loSiaD type, with tbe ioacription “mahakfEtrapasii Baja bn I ou,'* 
Id the Greek lageada of the billion coios, he takea the title of ‘king 
of kinga,' but'on the reTerae, bo ia called eimply with the 

additioDAl title of "opraiicakra," Thus from the find-spots of hie 
coins, we can oondade that Bafijabltla held the Eastern Punjab and 
the Western U. P, as far eastward as MatharS.® 

Both corns and insoriptions of SodRsa have been foand in Mathors. 
On hia coinn, be U described as "mahak^atraposa potraaB khatrapasa 
Sandaeaaa," i. e., simply a snfrap, while in the AmohioT Votive tablet 
of the year 72, he is called a "mahiktatraps.“o Ae none of bia coins 
have been found in the Eaetern Pan jab, wo can conclude tbai; hie 
role waa limited to the districta aroood Mathuri. Bir John Marshall 
assigns the Amohiol Votive tablet to the beginning of the Christian 
ora on account of the style of ita carving. Eonow adduces good 
grounds for believing that Sodftaa dated his insoriptione in the ao- 
catled Vikrstna era. Coneeqnently, the year 72 woald correspond 
to A, n. 15, So Bometimea before 16 A. n,, Bodftsa became a makBkaa- 
traps. Taraqadfca or Bharanadif-a who issued coins as kfatrapa and 
deactibes himself as the son of a mahikaatTspa may have been a eon 
of Bodflea. 

An inecription discovered at Birnttb dated in the third year of 
Eaniaka, shows that at a later date a mabflkeatrapa KharapaMinn and 
k^trapa Vanaflpora were paying allegiance to the Kn^as.? They 
probably belonged to the honso of Boijisa. As Vogel points ont the 
image, on which the inscription is engraved, shows the style of the 
Mathurit eohool of art and the material ia the red sand-stone of the 
Agra ^narries. All these, according to Vogel, point to the conclusion 
that the donors of the images had their home at Matburi. where 
as early as the reigns of Bafi|uh111a and SodA^a, a school of scnlptors 
flourished, which was strongly influenced by the Greco-Buddhist art 
of Gandhitra. Kbarapail&oa acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Ku^qb monarch and his son Vana^para probably resided at Itenares 
and ruled the eastern portion of the province governed by his father. 

The story of the Eu^ina conquest of MathnrR and Eastern India 
is preserved in the Tibetan and the Chinese Fecoide, From the 
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TibetAQ soorcea 17a leatn tlxat kmg Eaniks led an aroiy mto India 
and overtbtew the city of Soked i. e. Saketa or Ayod hyi. The Chineae 
tnnalatioD of KDmAralita'a Kalpaasmaodillka, whieh was compoged 
shortly after tba reigo of Eaniska. atates that "in the family of 
Ein-sha there was a king called Chen-taD-kia-nhtcha ( Devapatra 
Kaoifka). He congaered Tang-T'ien-tehou ( Eastern India ) and 
pacified the coantry. He was a man of awe-inapiring power, bnt 
his good-fortune was full to the brim. Ho retorned from bia conqueets 
to hie original home and passed throngh a broad-flat>coantry, where 
there were many stOpas, which the monarch at first mistook to bo 
the stupas of the Bnddhiete, but was later on informed that they 
belonged to the Ni-kien ( Nirgranthas), who were very stupid, and 
forther that there were norelica in thsm.”a This account is important 
as it proves tbal the Yneb'Obi king who conqaerad Eastern India 
was Eaniska himseif. After his conqneats, Kanifka eeeme to have 
returned through the Matburi region ( cf...a broad Hat county—), 
where the inscriptions from Kahksli-Tili have so many references tn 
Eaniaka and his dynaaly, and to the Jsinu'tt 

The account seems to refer to Eaniska's expedition to iVI&thuri and 
Eastern India in the early years of hia reign. This is confirmed by 
the inscription of bis third regnal year. Vogel, however, 

is a bit sceptical about the evidence of the Sgrnlth texts. According 
to him, the inscriptions snpply no absolute proof that at that time 
Ssni^ka’a rule extended as far as Renares, as there is no evidence that 
the donors, the mahikutrapa Kbarapallina and the kaatrapa 
Vana^para together with Friar Bala, were inhabitants of Kb4t. This 
theory, however, can no longer be npheld in view of the discovery of 
the Eossm inscription which is probably dated iu the first year of 
EsoiQka'e reign. For, if Kosam be inclnded in tbo dotniniot) of 
Eanifka in the first year, it is not improbable that by the third year 
of bis reign SSmbth came under his imperial sway. 

Thai after the En^^a conquest of MathorS and Eastern India, the 
"satrape" of Mathnrft scknowledged the eupremacy of Eaniaka, The 
names of the "satraps" show that they were of foreign extraction. 
The ending of the name is fonnd in Hsgina and Nabapi^a, 
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while for the Orat part of the name Kharapallsaa, we mair odIj 
compare such forms as Kharamosta or Kharaosta. ^It ia thus likely 
that Kharapaltana and hie son Vanafparft were of Sake origin, and 
probably belonged to the line of BajQjnbnla and Sodaea,. 


V 


THK KJJAHARATAS OF WFSTEBK INDIA 
SecHoD h 
Iktroddctobt 

In Western India, we have the records of two inportent dynasties, 
who called themeelvea “KflJitrapas"—the KMhnritua, and the family 
of Castana, generally called the ''Kutrapas of Bars^tra and M'ilwft/' 
who for a time snatclied a considerable portion of the MahSHiatra 
region from the ^tavShanaa, The coine and history of these Western 
EfatTBpee have been dealt with in Profesaor Bapson'e excellent 
**Catalogu»/’ 

(a) Rapflon eaye, "It ia posaibJe.,..that the K^haratas may 
have haen Fatlavas and the family of Caijtsoa l^aka". Bat that they 
they were "of foreign i. e., non-Indian nationality ia certain"! Konow 
however, regards Bhamaka and NahepBns, the two members of tho 
Kfaharita yainda. as of ^aka origin,* The Periplna which speaks o* 
the struggle of the Parthian princes in Indo-BcytbTa also speaks of 
Kambanns-NahapEnaSa who had the port of Barygasa (Broach) 
under hie control, bnt he is nowhere called of Parthian origin. On the 
contrary, the Parthians and Kambnnns are sharply distingnished and 
mentioned separatelyIndeed, in the epigraphic records, while tho 
eoQ-indaw of NahapSna is called ^ka, Bhamaka and NnhapSna are 
nowhere an called. But it will be a case of argnmentam-ei-silentio to 
infer from this that Bhtlmnka and Nabapftna were not of ^ka origin. 
Prof- Raychandhuri save that "K^harita seems to be identical with 
RftTWtai, the designation of a fftmona ^aka tribe of the north men¬ 
tioned :by the Geographer Ptolemy."^ The Kflsharitas, however, 
mnst have been ioflneneed by the contemporary Irano-Parhbiati 
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cxjUiJr 0 p ns the name NahapEnn itself woald show, Nahn in Iranian 
and Armenian nieanfl people^ while pSiaa in Iranian means prot^ig^ j 
of. Artaban, Darapanab ctc.^ 

(bj It IS difficnU to decide how and when the ^kaa penetrated in 
the region of Snrflfitra-MSlwS. The satraps NahapSna and Caatann 
floem to have copied the coins of Appolodotna II® « bnt this does not 
prove d&fioiteiy, in this case, that they wrested the region from the 
Greekfi. The northern origin of the '^Weatern Kaatrapea** is most 
clearly proved by the tise in their earlier coin-legends of the Kbaro^tljl 
alphabet^ , Now, the northern ^bas may have been pushed to the 
sonth either by tbs pressure of the Parthian or the Enfcna arms. The 
Periplns which apeak b of NabapEna end the Parthian princes fighting 
with each other condnes the ^"Kneanss^* in Bactris,® ThereforSi if 
the PeripltiB is to be believed, Bbflmaka, the predecessor of NahapSna, 
or some predecessor of Bhtliiiaka himself, mnat be taken to have 
migrated to the Bontb when the Partbians were conquering the §aka 
dominion in the north. The Panjtar Stone inscription^ , however^ 
seems to prove that the EoQinaa conquered, ae early bb 66 A. n,, 
portiopB of the dominione, where once ruled the ^aka kings of king^ 
and which passed from them to tho Parthiana.^^. Bnt Bh^maka a 
date may be earlier then 65 A. n.,iO» and it is further probable that 
the migration of the northern ^akas to the south began earlier than 
the time of Bhllmaka, This naturally leads to the inference that the 
^akaa migrated to the south under the Parthian preastire, 

[c) According to Ferguason, the Ku^i^a kings must be soppoBcd 
to have been the suzerains of the ^'Western K^etrspas-" But the 
theory lacks absolutely any proof. 

(I) Bap^on makes the Kfsbaritas fendatory of the Ku^ftnas becsuBO 
ona of the Ni^ik inscriptione of Nabapfna "contains the important 
information that the rate of excbstige hetweeu the Kirfipana and the 
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gold ooin of the period^ the Savarija^ wae as 1 to 35^ The reference 
here mnet eDtely be ( according Itapaoa ) to the coutomporary gold- 
carrency of the the standard of wbidi was apparently that of 

the Roman AiirenB’\i>^ The mere mention of Bavarna or gold-coins 
cannot at once refer to the gold -coins or enrrenoy of the KoB&nae, for 
SiiTarna aa a com was prevalent in India as early as the Vedic times. 
Farther^ even if it be a Ku^g^a coin^ li caoDOt be taken as a sign of 
over-1 ordsbip in the absence of further evidences^ for the 
Scythian kings of this period were not very particalar ahont the stamp 
of tha currency* Thus we learn from the Periplns ‘^that to the 
present day { c. 60 ^ SO i>« ) ancient drachmae are carront in 
Barygazap comiDg from this country bearing inEcriptions in Greek 
letters and devices of those who reigned after Alexander^ Apollodotna 
and Menander/'^^ 

ProLBhandarkar has addoced alill another argnment to connect the 
Esaharfttaa with the Enqlnae^ The Nasik Cave inserlption* No^ 1£, of 

Nahapana'a son-indaw tj^vadata contains the line**__ datta 

cAnena akaaya*nivi*>Kfhipa^a-^gahBsrihT trl:pi BOOO samghaaa cStndisasa 
ye imaemirp lene vasiipt£na(m) bhahieamti civarika EnjApamaLa ca/* 
Bhandarkar observes that the name Eti^i^a ^‘appears to have been 
given to the silver coinage of Nahapfina, becanse he issned it for his 
over-lord^ who must have been known ae kndsna i^ En^ina^*’ He 
farther coanects this EnAspa with the Enupa soverign referred to in 
the Taxila Scroll inscription of the year 1B6^ and thinks that ha can ha 
no other than Enznla Eadphises or Eadphisas IJB The sense of the 
passage dose not admit of Bhandarka'a Interpretation^ End&Damflla 
here evidently refers to of outside Ufs as pointed out by 

Banart. Farther there are object! on a to the equation Kadana to 
Gn^ana or EnsS^. 


11p p, 

I pp. 41-3^ Rolloff tblcii thftt dfltt of thff P^plDf ii o-SC A. n. Kt&BpaT* 
howew, pg^QU out that tb? Feriplufl ii3«atioiafl {KAlUnij^ the Ming erf thu 

Nftb4U«hni, who died ia A. D. 7jp And ^oaIaa ( ^ HaM&le h bug oi tba AoxtunLlas^ whe 
rfdgoed from *- D- 7S to 89 f JRAS^ 1917| S2T-aW ). Thfl diffinoE fioollopE ot thfl Pariplai 
mwf bKn compod^d At dlCvrsit timoi betwoni 80 A SO D. 
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Bectioo B 

Of tbfi two ' SatrApal dynasties'^ of the Westera fadia« the earlier u/ 
and the ehortdiTcd one was that of tha Efahatitas, cotsgkting of 
two memher& only, BbQroaha and Nahapina. Taxila and ^falburS 
aeem to have been the carlieBt settlementB of the in ladia. 

A fragmanUTy Br^hml inscription of the 6rat centary B* o. from 
Mathura bears the name of K^harata (lhatika,t4 while the 'raxila 
plate of Patika describee hia father Lieka^Kuelllaka as Cahara(ta) and 
satrap of Cnkhsa. The coins of the Kaabaritas of the Western India 
have on the reverse,^.arrow, tbndsrbolt and which recalls 

certain coins of Manes and Azes (1), the kings of kings of Taxilap while 
the "Lion-Capitar* on the reverfe of BhO^niaka's coins ta a further 
link wiLh the ^ka family of Mathurfi, 

BHOMAKA 

BhUmaka is known from coins only which are foond m Gnjrat, 
Katbiawarp and the MllwA region. Eapson points out that *'considera* 
lions of the type and frabrSc of the coins, and the nature of the earn- 
legends leave no room for donbUng that Bbfimaka proceeded Naba- 
pana’'»^^ There iSj however, no evidence to ebow the relationship 
bstween the Iwo, though the forms of Brihmr and EhaTos|hT lettars on 
theit colna make a long interval almost impoesibie.i^a 

NAEAFANA 

NahapSna is known from coins, inscTiptions and CiasBical BoorceB^ 

He may be identical with king Naravibana or Navavihana of the Jain 
works. On coins, he bears the title and not E^trapa or mabi- 


li leiv. 121. 

IS PHpaorqp CtIII^ 

Ifitt Df. D. C. aiitiar iMab thit cue of both thi nod Erthoal sorlpk in 

BhSmAk'fl coin-lr^fzvd K probably poliiti td Iha fict thAk Uit KabAtHtpi ititidtoriefl imA only 
eotnprls^d rnah dlririctt M BialwX, &nS KAthlAwnr wbeTA FiAhinl VtA prA^oiDt, 

bat mthf iman reigloui Abmt Wntero BdjpatAisa mad Sind wljm KbAccft^l ippmri to haxre 
b«s In (AIU, Bnt laolwiGD ot SIdS within rook 

Ag^inil the crldrOcs aE iha Pcripliu wbi^b nekoi Nehnpdsn ml? el. a tini? wheq the 
FArtbUni trtra Sglitisfi In Todo-Sojthia = Bind. 
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SAKAB in INDIA 


. k^Lrftpfti6 Th& j£?giiUh€inbi hoa:rd bas bought to light Dumerooa 
aoina qI NAhapaDAi two Ihirda of which havo been le-^trock by 
GaaEamipatrii a fact which shows that the two kings 

were contemporaries and that the E^aharata mier was cocgacred by 
the S&tavshAaa kiog» The exteoBioa of the K^haxftta power in the 
Dak^papi^tha at the cost of the Saiavxhaoa kiugs evidently led to 
this coHiflioo. The geographical reCarencoa ia tbs iogoriptioDs of 
Ufavadfita, soa^Lo-law of Nabapiaa, show that the latterrole ex¬ 
tended as far north as Ajiiaiir Lo Majputana, and mcluded Kathiawar, 
8oTith-Ga]rat^ Weetern Maiws^ North-Konkao from Broach to 8opara 
and ^llsik aod Poona diatrlcla. 

If we now torn to the history of the ^taYahana dynasty^ we Sod 
that the third king S^takar^i was nndoubtedJy the eaprcme ruler of 
the Daksipapatba^ aod bis sway seems to ha Ye extended to the 
Northern India as welh for one of hie ineoriptiona hue been foand on 
an fliched gate-^wny of the celebrated atupa at Sanchi*i7 Bnt after 
^takarni, the Satavabanaa are gFadually pnahed into the background 
till the daye of Gantamlpatru of the same dynuaty^ It was sTidently 
aometjoies in this interval that the K^aharata inroade into the 8Ata- 
Tihaaa dominion took piace^ 

Mach of the area over which Nshapana rol^ seems to have been 
conquered by hia prsdeocBSOre for the only uudoubted political event 
of his reign known from the epigraphic recorda le the defeat of the 
Mituyas by ^sbhadatUi or UfavadAla, the eon-iu-law of Nahapfina. In 
Ngaik Cave inscription} no. 10| ^^^bhadatta states : “And by the 
order of the lord, 1 want to relieve the chief of the Uttatusbbadrae^ 
who y^m beseigad for the rainy season by the IJikyas^ and the 
Mfilayas fled as it were at the aonnd (of my apprtmch) and were made 
prisoners by the Uttamabhadras. Thence i went to the Pu§kara lake 
and was conaecratedp and made a donation of threa thousand cowe and 
a vitlage‘%1^ Who tbcea Uttamabhsdraa were we do not know. The 
Mi lay us have been suppoead to be cither “the iobsbitautB of the 


IS Far ths QCiiuj ef KRiuplna, 05—70. 

17 . Oori^cgMm^ ^14/.ce4 ; pi. xix. ISO; Epr Ind. iLgS. Sajs DabTfluIl 
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Mfliftya tiilla in Southern India'" or 'ihe Tba latter identic 

hcabton Le more probable., 

^ The location of the capital of Kahapana la a matker of great contro* 
veray among tha historianB, The Pedplna skalee : "Beyond the 
gnif of Baraca ia that of Barygaza and the coaet of the country of 
Ariaoa, which is the beginning of the tingdoni of Nsmbanna and of 
all India* That part of it lying inlaod and adjoining Scythia la o&lted 

Abiria^ but the coast is called Syraetreuo ...The metropolie of 

this conn try is Minnagara^ from which mnch cotton cloth ie bronght 
down to Barygaza, la these placeSi there remain even to the present 
time signs of the ezpeditioii of Alexander^ each as aDcieut shrineSp 
walls of forte and great well'\i^> 

The location of the capital of NacDbanns = NflhBpana depends thns 
to a large extent npon Che doternXEnation of the denotation of "Ariake\ 
Indraji deriyes the name from Aparlntiki^ The description^ howeyer^ 
showB that it extended from Kathiawar to the Fan jab which was the 
main play ground of the Macedonian hero Alexander^ The coontry 
of Ariake, according to the PeriplnCp extended from Baryga^a (Broach} 
inwatde. in this conaeotioDi we may compare this acconni with 
the following onea from the Peri pi ns — ta) '^Beyond Barygaza the 
adjoDipg coast extends in a atraight line from north to south; and ao 
this region is called DachinabadeOr for dachanos in the langaage of 
the uatiyes means south,. 

(b) **Then come Naura and Tyodia, the flra^t markets of Damiricap 
and then Moziris and HelcyndAt which are now of leading 
importance 

A careful study of the Periploa Ihne reyeals the fact that the 
account diTides India into three broad territorial divisiona^ 
Da^hinabctd^i or and DamiriM or Tan^iiacam^ Here 

AriakCj as opposed to Daebioabades and Damiricap can only mean 
Ary aka, the land of the Ary as or the Aryivarta^ aignifying the 
Northern India, ronghly the region to the north of the Viadbya or the 
Satpnra ranges Mionagara, the capital of Nahapanai thns mast 
be eearched for aomewhoro in Northern India, 


la. I. e ^ 

so, 


3L t. 4. 44. 
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Mmnagara mnst have b^en an inland town in mnch as from Ihia 
mncb cotton cloth was bronght down to Batyg&^a^ Its position 
is indioat^ by the fact that “ordinary** cloth i, e., of coarser sort* cania 
to Barygaza “tbrongh Ozsno ( UjfayinT } and SEintiagara/^ Minnagara^ 
therefore, lay on tbs roots frotn Baryga^a to Ozena. Tha name of the 
capital was probably ^Nagara^ and the epithet Min aigniSed its 
association with the Sakas.^^ 

The eTidence oE the Periplaa nbows that in the age of NahapSna a 
donrshing trade was going on between India and the Western conn- 
trios, With the arrival of Hippalns on the ahores of Indiap in the 
middle of the Brst contnry H.p new trade*Taates wore opened and 
I even Indian traders began to visit Egypt and some of them probabEy 
settled in that far off iand. The Baddhist grave-stone at ilexandria 
discovered by Petrie probably marks the place whore an Indian trader 
18 sleeping an eternal aloepi. 

Nabapftna must have controlled to a very large extent the trade of 
the Western India in as mnch as the port of Broach with its hinter¬ 
land Kathiawar wag inclnded within his dominion. The port was 
evidently not a new creation of the K^aharataSp but was already a 
place of importance under the Greek kings. The atatemeot of the 
Peripins that in its time the coins of Apollodotas and Menander were 
in circnlatiDQ at Barygaza proves^ according to Tarn, that it had once 
formed a part of the Greek kingdom^ 

Commodities flowed bo Broach through Ozene^ Paethan and Tagara 
( Ter Fleet points ont that in Ho^th India there were two great 
trade-rontes one starting from Masnlipatam and the other probably 
from Vinnkondn. The roada from these two places pined each other 
at A point about twenty-six mites towards the ea^i-by^aouth from 
Haidarab&d or perhaps at a point about twenty-three miles farther in 
the same direction. And from that point the singla road ran in the 
most natural manner* through easy countries via, Haidarabad, Kalyani, 
Ter, raitban and Danlatabadp to ^Ghandore" and Markinda in tba 
west of the Nisik districtp and thence throngh the diflaoult tracts 


Far dilfflrfmnmtioDs of Uh see Fleet, JR AS, 191$^ 7Se, wberfi Mlnii*san 

li rdvntLScd wiUi Dot*^ in Ptanoh-Hftbili : 7fld. AnL IW, 140, whm Ik is with 

JUDISAF ! Bll*O^MjE»r ihlnkM thml it MiM NuadaBOTp of. Etfm&p (7af, 16 ik Htrr Bn»dl 
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^lotyg the Westero Qbat^ reBched Barygaza^ The empire of Nahapi^a 
tbua controlled to a great exteol the foreign trade of Sonth^India. 

The Periplos has preserved lor aa a list of articles e^cported from and 
imported into the port of Barygaza. The dry list need not detam ns 
here^ bot we must note the interesting fact that for the **kiDg^* there , 
were brought from outside very costly vessels of silverr aingiag l>oySk 
beautiful maidens for the haremi fine wines^ thin clothing of the fineat 
weaves* and the choicest oiotmants^M This would show at once that 
king NahapBna was a man of fashion with taatea of luxury« The 
singing boys and the beautiful maidens were evidently slaves from 
Europe and the ad]acent ccuntdeSp but It is difficult to determine their 
exact statue in the Indian society^ It of course^ an admitted fact 
that slavery was not nnknown in the Indo-Scythian empire, for 'alave 
Agasi I as' was the architect of Kanigka^a sttipa near Taxila and 
prepared the famous relic caskets 

In the inscription of the year Nahaplna is called a Kifatrapa^ 
while in the Junnar epigraph of Ayama of the year he ie described 
as '^hing mabakfatrapa-evAmi/* This ia the last mscriptionj so far 
diacovered* of hie reign, and so it can be inferred that jnst a little 
bnfore bia downfall ^e assumed the loftier designation of inahak^atrapa^ 
Kapson baa pointed out that kaatrapa is usually a designation of 
Eubordluate rank nnder a mshakfitrapa.^ Who was then the 
mabSkBatrapa under whom Nahapina served till the year 4§ f 
Evidently this cannot be BhUmuka as he is not mentioned in any of 
the inscriptions of Nabapioa^a reign. The titles k^atrapa and 
mabak^atrapa have evidently been used here in a rather loo&e eonse.^^ 

We have little knowledge of the system followed by Nahapflna in 
tbe administration of bis empire Ho had a minister named Ayama, 
in the later years of his reign^ The inscription of Hiabbadatta at 
Nisik and Karle seem to show that he ruled aa NahapBna^s viceroy 
over B.GnjFat and N, Eonkon from Bruach to Sopara and over the 


as. L ^ la. 

aa. Hftp<un. 

27^ In tba nplgnpbii KabApXDA bu lb* sadEtloftsl titli iXjan and fbfi pn^Wblj th-owm 
thut faf clatiugd its bSuntlf a ralher loilJar poBitipn. Tb* looea tiai> tilitfi tn th« B^lgrapbi 
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K&dik flna PooDa aislricba of th© MabBraf^rA country.ST*. The family 


hlelory of U^bhndaita seems to be as iollows— 


Dinika 

NahapKua 

1 

1 

Kfubhadatta = 

1 

Dak^mitrlb. 

1 'Dsa?ad£ta ) j 


Mi trade vanako- 



The name Nahapada is diatiaotly aD-Iodiati, and there is abeolately 
no preof that be accepted aoy form of Iddiaa reiigioD. His son-iii-law 
It^bhadatta, however, bate an Indian name and patronised Indian 
religion. A Nasik tDscription mentions Ibe fact that Rsabbadatta 
gave money and “tlrtba" on tbe river Barnfisi, and alsd 800,0o0 nows 
and 16 villages to the Brihma^as. He alao gave eight wives to tbe 
BrKbmaQas and all tbe year roand fed thousands of thetn^^. It is, 
of coarse, not clear whether all these BrShma^ss were Indians, for 
tbe ^ka BrAhmatjaa, ‘‘Braifimatioi Jtfflgoi”, were already present in 
tbe country. The other statement that he bathed at the Pti^kara 
tank and gave the Brihxna^as SOO cows and a village no donbt refers 
to the Indian BrShma^as for Pnfkara is a Brnhma^ioal tTrtha in the 
Ajmir region. Hia other endowments refer to gifts to ^'ascetica of 
the four quartera," who could be brought to take their abode in the 
caves at Karls and KBsik. The language of the epigraph ‘c&tudisaea* 
bhikusaghasa' or 'saipghaaa oKtndisasa' shows that these gifts were 
meant for the Buddhist monks. 

Nahap&nn, as we have already atated, was overtbrawu by Gantainl- 
pntra, who must have acquired the territoriea of the vanquished. 
Tbe Nfisik prsBasti describes Oantamlputra as the '*uprooter of the 
E^sharBta race” and "the restorer of the glory of the ^tavBhana 
family"• As among the coina restmck by the SltavBfaana monarch 
there is not a eingle one belonging to any prince other than NshapBuB. 
it can aafely bo inferred that Kahapina waa the last priuce of the 
K^aharAta race. 


XTa. B4 p«os, Cdiatapiw, IrlL 
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NfilhftpBnA bas been mantioEifid in eo Ifi'ss IhftTi eight cave ioecfip- 
iioQs, Of these sis have been cot in cave no. 10 of the Panda 
near Njsik^ one in the Caityiv cave at Karle and one in a cave at 
Jannar, The NAsik records give the dates 41 ^ 42 and 45 ‘*of an 
noepeciSed era,*^ The Jandar eplgrsph specidee the date 46, 

(a) Canninghani proposed to refer the datee 41* 40, 4B and 46 to 
the Vikrama era of 58 n. c,, and has been supported In hia contention, 

with fresh argnments, by Dabrenil, R. D, Banerjee and others* 

(b) Eapson^ on the other hand, refers these dates to the ^aka 
era of 78 a* O.j th® theory first dematiatrited by A, M* Boyer In the 
Journal Anaiiqm, 1897, pp. 120*51, on the ground that the docarnenta 
of other eatraps of the Western India are also dated in this era* 
Rapson observes in this oannection that the evidence of NahapSoa^a 
coins rsstmek by Oantamlpatra ^rl ^takarnii, Nftsik inflcriptiona 
no. 3 and 4 issaed from a victorious campp and the ascertained datOi 

year T2, of RndradAntan, ahow that Gaatamlpotra was the con^ 
qneror of Nahapina....../The last recorded data of Naha- 

pSna is ^aka 40-124 a. d., bat there is no evidenco to ehovp how 
long he continned to reign after this date* The first fixed point 
in the chronology of the “Western Ka-vtrapas" is the ^ka year 72 = 
A, D. 150f in tbs reign of the nmhik^trApa BtidradftmAn : and 
when it ifl considered that this interval of 26 years is occupied 
by the reigns of Caffana, both as k^trapa and znsbik§[i.trapa, of hie 
son Jayadfitnan as k^atrapAp and possibly also his grandson Eudra* 
diman as ksatrapa^ il would seem improbable that Nahapina'a reign 
could have extended mnoh beyond the last recorded year 4S«124 A* n* 

Gantamlputra^s conquest of Mahapffna seems undoubtedly..***.. 

to biivsi taken place in the 18th year of his reign. We, therefore^ have 
the equation : —GantamTpntra^e year 18*124 A. D** or 121 A. n. 

Rapaon made the above observations before the Andan Stone ins¬ 
criptions of Ihe ( ^aka ) year 62 came to hght^ and so the question 
of Nahapana's date mast be disenesed afreah. 

To understand the problem^ as Prof* Nilak&ota Baatri has 
observed®^, we have to diecnea the folio wing qneatioos — 

ilO, Hapton^ sri-iniU 

po. 

Bl. 

6 
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In wbnt relation doea NahapSna Btand to Cnatann and his 

line ? 

(b) Whiil 18 the relation between these two lines of Foreign rnlers 
and Ibe Satavihanas ? 

(c^ Among the sfitn’'f5banBa tbamBeWes wbst n the relation in 
wbicb tbs reigo of Gantamtpotra ^fitakarni etands to tbat of Poln* 
maji ? 

(a) The dynasty of NahapSoa is called Efnbarita, as we ha to 
already seen, while the dynasty to which Caetana and his sacceeaorB 
belonged is called Saks, The geographioal referencea in the inacrip- 
tioos of U^vadata or PBabhadotto, son-in-law of Kahapana, show 
that the latter’a mle extended as far as Aimir in Efijpntana aod 
incinded Kathiawar, S. Gnirat, W, Malwa, N. Konhon from Broach 
to Sopara and the Nftaik and the Poona diatricts. The Andan inscrip¬ 
tions, on the other hand, show that Caqtana bad been rating in Cotcb 
and perhaps some adjacent territoriog, while hie coins have been found 
in Jnnagarh and Gujrat. Onins of Jayadiman, eon of Caatana, have 
been found in Janugarh and PuBkar, near Ajmir. CaHtana^, therefore, 
appears to haye ruled oyer a part of the kingdom of Nahapina, Thna 
CAStann was either a satrap under Kahapltna, or raled before or after 
him. OF the first, there is absolutely no proof. Therefore, he must 
have ruled either before or after NahapBua. In JAiS, 1690, Buhler 
advanced the theory that Cn^tana and Nahap na were contemporaries, 
but he has subsequently abandoned this view ; ASWI, Vol. fV and V, 
We learn from the Feriplua tbat KahapSna bad bean ruling nt a 
time when the Parthian princes were fighting mutually at IndO' 
Kcythia. This must be aometimas after the death of the great ParthisTi 
king Gondopharnaa. We know that Gondopbarnes was still in power 
in 45 A, D., but we do not know the date of his death. The itfahenjo- 
daro and Bubvihar Kharoftht iuscriptione, however, proyo the EiifSpa 
conquest of the Iiower Indus valley, A» the Sui-yihar inscription is 
dated in the year 11 of Esnieka's reign, the fight of the Parthian 
princes most have ended before 69 a. d.bs So from the Periplue we csii 
infer that Nahaplne had been raliog sometimeB between 45 A. n, and 
89 A. p. 


ai, BoTisfl, I- e, 87, 89 i CII. TI. I, I4l; IT, <1, Mnjsmder, Sir Ataioik STwAfrjM Silvtr 
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(b) K^gardiQg tbe aad the SfttaT&hacins w& have got the 

foltowiag fAOta at otir diBpo&al:— 

(U GatilAuiTpatia uprooted Habaptn^a and his con4|oeBtH included 
among others Aeika^ isaka ( A4maku on the Godi^nrl e,^ Mahi- 
riiBtra ), MtHaka ( the district aroaod Falthaa ), Suratha ( Kathiawar 
Eukura, Apiiripta ( U* Konkon )> Aadpa ( the district around M&hi- 
aEnaU on the NatmsdA )p Vidarbha { Berar ) uad Akara-Aventi { iCail 
and West ) 68 

(Li) According to the Geography of Ptolamy ( c. 140 A. D. ) Gastaua 
had been rnling at Ujiayinl^ and Pnliioiiyi had his capital at 
Pailhana^^i 

(ill) Id 150 A. D.p Budi-adlmaD states in his Girnar inscription that 
he twice defeated Sataksri^u the lord of the Dak^inSpatha^ but did not 
destroy him on account of the nearness of relationship.SG 

(c) Tbni it appears that a atndy of the history of the S^tavahana 
kings may throw important tight on the knotty problem of the date of 
Nahapana. The theory of M/B. Ohandarkar that GantamTputra and 
Pnlniuayi ruled conjointly must now be given up.^ AkarSvanti was 
conquered by GantamTputra^ and as Caftana, a con temporary of 
PnlnmSyi, had been rnling tberci be probably came to power after the 
days of Gautamlpatra or bad been his vassab A a there is no proof of 
the last theory, he must be regarded as coming after GantamTputra. 
This is more probable in a^ much ae be was a contemporary of 
GauiamTpntra's soo, as proved by the evidence of Ptolemyp The Andan 
inscription of Cabana and BudradAinan is dated in A. D. 135, and as in 
it Cn^tana associated in the government with hie grandson Endra- 
d&imo^ hia son Jayad&man mast have died before that date^T Before 
330 A. n.f then Jayadiman had issued coins as a keatrapa, evidentfy as 
his father's subordinate, and so Caf^na moat have come to powder in 
Cjjayml at least & years before 130 D. Now» if after Bapeon we 
think that the Idth year of king GantEmfpntra eorresponds to 124 a. d. 


eUh Q%vt iDiOTlptlqd ol Vlfl^Mpatn Pnluniyf-I jb&t 19 * HublErr^ 
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Of 124 A. u. + X. we b^ve to oonelude th&t be lost Cutch aud 

the adjoiaipg regioiie to Gae^ftim immediatelj after his victory over the 
K^har&tae. Bat this ib injprobflblein view of the fact, as pointed oat 
by N. K. tsa&tri, that there ia no evidetice in theepigraphio records that 
GaataLuTpntra ever lost any part of hia territoiy. 

Dr. K. Gopalachari in hia **Eariif Hutortf of the Andhrtit. Counir^'^ 
BCO^ptethe following freah scheme of BitavlLhaDa cbronotogy^^....^.. 


Gmitamlpatra ^takarni 
V&si^thlpi^tra rulnmiyi 
Siva Srt ^takar^i 
^vamaka B^da 


c. S2 — 106 A, D. 
.** c* 107 — 131 A, n. 

c. 1S2 — 145 A. D- 
... c. 146— 153 a. n. 


Dr. Gopalaclxarj identides the ^takrJ^i of the Girnar record with 
Sivaoiaka t^da i S&takarbi ) and working Lackwatda with the 
^'ascertained*' regnal periods cooies to the above conclusion. Bnt 
such an early date for Ui^nLanilpiilra B&l^kar^i seems to be improbable 
in view of the fact that wu have got an insatipBon of ^Bei^ka from 
Saflcbl dated in the year 2Bnl05 A. n. This sbowe that the 
Xn^si^as still cantroUed the Eastern JU a I wa region which the NSsik 
inscripuon describes as inclnded within the domain of Gautamlpntra 
Gatakar^i. So Gantamlpntra'e conquest of XkarBvanti seems to have 
taken place sometimes alter a. d. 1U6. 

Tbie leads ns to a reconstruction of the cbionoJogy of the ^ta- 
vabana kings. Aa we have aiready stated Caetana conquered UjisyinI 
after the death of Gautamiputra. If Oa^laiia came to power in TJjjayinl 
in c. 12^ A. D.^ we may place Gautsmlputra's ueatb c. 123 a. or 
c. 123 Ah d*—Ap In that ca^e bis accession wo a Id take place irk 
c, A, D. or c, a. d*—a. 

In this conaeclioD^ it may be pointed out that the lerritoriAl tiilea 
which Gaabamlpatra woo by bis conquesta is not inherited by his son 
BuJumAji who is bimply styled as the DakfipApatheivara in the 
inscription of his IQlb r^nal year — ^a fact which proves that the 
^tavfthans empire has suffered territorial loss since the deaLh of 
Gautamlputra^. liapson thinks that it refers to the loss in conse- 
qaence of the defeat indicted by Itudradiman and the E^itakarni of 
the Girnar record must be idontibed.^ in bis opinion^ with Pulumayi 
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hjmaelf^^ Now, BadrttditoaD atataa Id hia lascriplion tbat ha 
defeated Batakar^ij lord of the Dakfi^ipatha, twise m fa^r tightj but 
did not deitrof bitu oa accoaat of the nearnesa of Iheir oonoeotiofi^ 
Rapson points out that *^'the a&jir relationahlp of Polomiyi aad Rodra- 
d^Qi&o, to which referenoo h tirade io the Girnar ioacriptioci of the 
latter, is do doabt oxplaiqdd hf the K&nheti inficrlpHon of the <]aeeD of 
Ya^L^thjptiljriL Sri Sfitakar^i who La called the daughter of the mahAkfa- 
trapa Ra(dra)« These two pereooagea are aliuoet oertaioly to be identj* 
bed with PolrmmAyJ aud HudradSniaD, who were^ ibereforep coDiieated 
eod-in-law aod fatherda-kw/" Neither in the iaHcriptionB nor in 
the coiQa^ however. Palamlyi adopte the titfe Sitakarni^ and^ therefore, 
the ideatihcatioD of the ^lakar^i of the Giroer record, or of Viaiflhl- 
putra Srf SStakarni of the Kaoherj epigraph wilb Palamftyi everos 
a priori to be aeteoable, Farther, according to Ptotetnj. PalnmAyi 
was a contemporary dE Ca^tana. and from this Prof. K. 4. Kilakanta 
Baetri hie pointed ont that it le highly improbable that Pnlnm&yi 
mardedi the latter's great-grand-daughter* 

The territorial lose to which the inscription of PalomAyi poime out 
Ekbonld probably be attributed to Bome other canse. As it has been 
already pointed out, there ie every poaeibility that Caitana BDatchad 
away the northern portion of the ^tavAhana empire after the death 
of Gautamlputra^lA In the west, the empire alao suffered some 
dirpjnutiOD. Ptolemy makes Baleokauros a contemporary oE Puinmiyi. 
Balookaoros had hie capital at Hippokaura>i The precise identifica- 
tion of ^hie piece is nncertain, but there can hardly be any doubt that 
Baleokanros is identical with Viiiviyakura of the coins^ Accordir^ to 
Smith, Vilivlyaknra waa the Andhra or BitavAhaaa king Genlaiulpiitra 
bimself. But this can hardly be possible for Ptolemy makes Baleo- 
kauros a contemporary of Caitana and Pu1umiyi+ Hhaodarkar's view 
that he was a viceroy of Gantamipatra ie aiioilarly uptcnable^ bcosu^e 
he ia deaodbed as att independent king* 

From the Eolahpar region, we get the coins of tbiee rulers which 
are distinguishable from other Sitavibana coins by tbeir types and 
symbols.ts The inscriptions on the coins by this daaa are ***...*** 


40. Rypioa^ Ca4diaj|iii#, iXltiM. 

41. 

410. 3«jUio mfra^ 
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triL£ aAEAB IN I£ll>iA 


(i) B&iio VitiTft^nkTirAsap (ii) Btfio MidbSirTputaGa. 

Sival&kutasa, {id) Goi^mlpu^a^a ViliTSyakuraBa. 

The evidence of re-strack coiaa* HapBon poinlifi '^geetm to 
prove conclusively that these three kings reigned in tba order id which 
they are placed hercp since no. 2 strikes coins of no, 1 and 

no, 3 coina of both no, 1> ... and of no. 3. 

As it is evident that the empire of Gautamfpntra did not any 

Losb dnring hie life timSj the Brst king Itafio Viaii^Ipnta Vilivayaktira 
may be Identified with the Baleokanroa of Ptolemy, These three 
indapendsnt rulers were probably scions of the TmpermI ^Lavabana 
family and after the death of GaataniTpntTa they carved ont a kingdom 
of their own in the Sonth-western-MabirAft^a region. 

Thns according to our scheme, the S&tavHbana chronology would 
stand thns^i__ 

Gatitamlpntra ^filakarpi ,,, c, 99 A. D. — 123 a, b, 
Vasi^tljTpatra Pnlnmayi 0 . 123 n. — 147 a* D, 

Siva Brl ^takarljii e* 147 A. B, — e. 154 A* Dp 

Si va-Skan da-^takarni 


Or 

Sivamftka-Sida 

Yajholrl Bfitakar^i 


c. 164 A. P. — 161 A. D. 
0. 161 A, D. — 190 A, B. 


If this scheme of the Sit^vflhana chronology be accepted, we Ond 
that the ^takarni, mentiDned in the Gimar record the mabik^a^ 
traps Rudradsmic] {c. 160 a. d. ), becomes identical with Hiva 
^rl ^takar^i, who is also to be identified with Vlsisfehlpntra ^Iva 
SrT ^takarni of coins. The Eanberl epigraph, which represents 
VesiaibTputra &rf ^takarni as the bnsband of the daughter oE the 
mabSk^atrapa BuCdrsl thus refers to ^iva ^r1 ^takar^i. 

According to oor scheme Gcntamlputra died c. 123 A, D., after mling 
at least for 31 years. In bis Nialk inacription of the year 18, QautamT- 
putra SAli^karqi, the lord of Benakataka ia Govardhanap sends from 
the vijaya-ekandbavim at VaijayantI* an order to Via^npulita, the 


Biipuo. ^10^ 

4S. JF^wip SsixfiL 

4i. Id fJetermLnlus psrtsdi^^ tbw kItxPt Wfl liBTv cailplj Totiad upga tbe 
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miDister in Goi^ardhana, fot the tran&fer of a field in the village of 
Weat-K^kbedii previoD^iy in posBefiBion of ^I^Babadatta (NahapBna'a 
8on-m-1ow ) to the monka iivmg in the Triralttii monDtam. The 
phraeo^ khelam ajakftlakiyatp XJflavaditena bhntaip"' baa been 
explamed by Bnhier and Indraji as !‘ihe field, wbioh has b€en 
poeeeBBed by ^abhadatta up to the preEent taking ajakfetakiyaipi 

ae a Prakrit form of Skt. Kdyakajakiyaip. Thig mterpratalion is the most 
likely one^^ in as tnnch aa the order waa isaoed frotn a camp of victory, 
evidently after GantamXptitra had returned from hia con^neat^ in 
which he nprooted the Kflaharlta family* As the year 46 is the last 
known date of Nahapsnap we may roughly lake it as correaponding io 
the I8ih regnal year of QautamTpntra, Thns the beginning of the 
era to which the ytar 46 ia to be referred falls in (99+18) = 117 ^ 

46=71 A. D* Bnt we know of no era etartiog from tbie date and 
henoe it is evident that the records of NahapSoa are dated in bis 
regnal years. This ia probably sopporled by the traditions preseryed 
in the Jainn Pst^faUs and Jinaseoa's Harivatnja, which assign a 
period of 40 and 43 yeara reapeotively to Naravshana or Xahapina^ 
a fact which proves that Nahaplna mied for more than 40 years^ 

Allan ia inclmed to place Kahapifia much earlicF+ His argnmenis 
are as follo^fs, 

A Kfaharflta satrap called Ghatika Ib mentioned in an inBCription 
from Mathnri, while Nahapftnii naes the Indiaii title nrjfi on the 
revereo of hie coinai enrt rSjS btiJ hiatrepB in e very corrupt Greek 
legend on the obverse, which eaggests B dBte oontemporBry with 
Tnm jiihBlfl. His coins cannot be esoigned to bo late b date in the 
second centnry a. n, for this wonld make the interval between 
Nahapana and the Math an dynasty too greaM^ 

We cannot, however, agree with this view. The Efaharita astrap 
Ghat&ka need not be connected with the tine of NahspSna, and 
farther, ae Allan himself states, the coins of Kabapgna and BnjfijnbQla 
may have been derived from the same prototyp®* Under the circnm' 
Btancee, there ie no haim if the interval between Nahapioa and the 
Mathnri dynasty beoomea “too great.** The contemporaneity of 
Nahapina and GantamTpntra proves beyond donbt that Nahapioa 

♦S. ArtJt, Swrct Wed. lied. IT. 10* f I ro^njl, 0 <w. Xvl. SSS (j Stoart l»ta spaa 
il la tbt niiist ot Ep. Ind^ YlTl* Tli 
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must have Uvea in tbs aecood ceatur^ a. i>. Tbe close reeecoblance 
between tbe cbareetera of NabapKna’s records and those of the ADden 
iDBcription of the time of Ce^na and Undradiman of the ^ka 
year fiSelSO a, d. also anpporta thie view. Thia also goes etrongly 
agaioBt the aaeigning of Nahapina’s dates to tbe Yihrama era of 
£8 n, 0, 


VI 


THE DYNASTY OF GAYTAN A 

ISTEODtJCrOBY 

I 

1 he BMOcd family of aetropi of Uij'ayinT and Kathiawar, the line 
founded by Caatana, was destined to rale for centuries and played an 
important role in the political and coltnral history of the land, 
Ca^tana ia described in the eplgraphic records ae the bod of Yeamotika. 
The term 'Yearno' is Scythian, meaning territory, 8k. bhami, Henca 
Lsti and'Konow identify Ysamotika with BbBmaka, and makeCa$taoa 
a relatiTe of Naha pin a, Bat this view has been abiy controverted by 
Bapson and others. Identity of meaning of names need not necss* 
Barily prove identity of persons. 

(a) The’dynaaty of Ca|tana usea the Baka era in the inscriptions 
and coins. The first known date of the dynasty then becomea £3 = 181} 
s. n. as given in the Andan inscript ions of CaBtsna and BudradSman, 
The date&'given on the coins of the dynasty estend from the year 100 
toSLO. As Bapson states, "In determining the era to which these 
dates should be referred, it should be home in mind that they probably 
do not mark the estreme limits of the dynasty. In the period of 
confasioD, when the kingdom of the satraps was falling to piecses before 
the attacks of the G-aptas, it is at least possible that no coins may 
have been^atrock...t.*lfi therefore, the coin-dates of these 
satraps be referred to the Rafca era, 70 A. D,, the latest known date 
310 - 368 A, D, would fall well within the reign of Candeagnpta, who 
extirpated the rule of the Sskas In India”,! 

(b) Dnbreuil thinks that Caatana was the founder of the f^ka era 
of 78 A. i>. Prof. Bnychsudbari points ont that this cannot be the case 
for the capita! of Csstana (Tiastenes) wbs DijayinI ( Osene of PtoJemy), 
where as we learn from the Periplna that Ozene wosnot a capital in the 
seventies of the first centnry A. n. The Periplna speaks of Ozene as a 
former capita), implying that it was not a capital in its own time.^ 

(c> In the Pnffipaa, 18 feka kings figure as the sncceBsors of the 
Andhra-^tSTSDas. The eighteen 4aka kings acs donbtlesa the kings 
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of the dynBAty of CaalanA, which rated np to o. 25S a. p., when accord' 
iDg to Pergiter, the cai'lieet Matsya Purina accoaot reached ita 
eomplotioo. 

(d) Dr D, C. Sircar thioke that the line of Ca^taDo atacted as 
Eaaspa viceroy of the aonth-western pcoTioce of their empire in ptoce 
of the Ksabarita ratera with instmctions to recover the toet districts of 
satrapy from the S«tavsbanaa".sa It boa already been shown that 
BhQtuaka and Nabeploe were never sabordinate to the Eoff^ae, 
In ease of Caflaaa, also, there ia no proof that he owed allegience to 
any body. 


34, I, i’dS. 
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Wiib the help of ooina and inBcriptiona, we can draw ap the follow* 
mg genealogical table of tbe Sakaa of Ujjayiof.,,... 


DfiDia(gh);ada ^rT I 


) 

Satyadgman 


Ysamotika 

Caatana A. !>. ISO, e, 140. 
Ja^adAman 

BadradSman, a. d. ISO, 150. 


JiTadimao 
A.D. 178 <?>, 197-8 


i 

Bddraeiinha I 
Satrap, a. d. 180,188 
Great Sakap a. s. 18J-88, 
191.98. 

. I 


I 


Bodrasena I 
A. D, 


Samghadiinin 
A. D. 2S2-3 


PfitbiTfsena 
8atrap a. h. S£S. 


Dtmajadn ^ri II 
Satrap a. D. 232-3 


VlradSman Yadodiman I Ti jayasena 

Satraj) a. n. 2S4-38 a, d. 239. a. o, 939-50 

Badraaaaa II 
A. J>. 256 (7)-76 

f 


VidTAsimha 
A. ti . 978-82 


1 

Bfaatndboaa 
A.». 282-95. 


Dsmaaeiia 
A. 1}. 228-6 


Dimajada -^ri III. 
A. D. 951-6 


ViiTBeena ( Satrap ) 
A. D. 293-304 
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SviimT Ji’vaJSiDftn. 

1 

BndnieizptiB tl Satrap, A. D. 004 
YadodSman II Batrap. A. D* 817-82, 

0 

Bndradlman IT 

Hadrasana 111 Daapbter 

A, D. 848-78. 1 


Siiphasana Batya Birpha 

A. s. 882 

Radrasana IV Badra Simba Hi 

A, D, ses+x. 

From a stady of the above teblea, we can plot ap the following facte 
abcnt the ^ka kHatrapae of the Weetero India...... 

(a) The rale of the Baka k^atraps eontinned at Least npto 368 A. D. 
if not a few years more, 

(b) There were at leaet three distinct branches of tbe k^atrapae, 
A. B, and C, and it is diflSoolfc to determine the preciee relationship 
among them, though it is not aniikely that they were the collatenl 
branchea of the SAme dynasty. 

(c) The office of the mahiksatrapa bad been in abeyance four times 
dnrSng the Baka rale ; (i) 178-81 A. d ; [ii) 168-80 A. D,; (iii) 236-89 
A, D. ; and (tv) 269-840 A, D. 

Most of the satraps after Bod rad f man 1 are known from coins 
only, which being dated, we can determine with their help the periods 
of their reigns, but nothing about their achlevemeois. The Malwaaar 
tank inscription of A. D, 200 and the Jaadhan Ft liar Insoription of 
A. n. 206 belonging to the reign of Bndrasena 1 add little fresh to 
onr knowledge. The following inscriptions, however, are of some 
importance for oar purpose after the period of Bodrad&man 1...... 

(1) Gnndl Stone Inscription of the time of tCodrasiipha I,— (^ka) 
year 103 (181 a. d, ) Ep, Jnif. XVI. 236. 
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(2) A Baeurb Seal-inscription ; dSlIit 1913-4, 136, no. 249. 

(3) Kfinibherfi Slone insoription of ^TdbarvaiEoa^—Regnal year 
13; ^aka year 201 (?) ! Ep. Ind XVI, 282. N. Q Majnmdar bas 
pointed ont that the record ie dated in the Sake year £41 and not 201.* 

Ill 

Ca^tana 

In point of time, Castana seems to have bean Tery near to KahapBne, 
The head on the obverse of Gastena’a cotnaS closely reaemblea that 
on the coins of Kabapina and cornea from the same proto-type. The 
coins of CastaDa, like those of Nshapsna, again, bear inacriptions in 
BrShmT and Kharoitbl characters. Prom the cnmismatic evidences, 
we can probably pick np the following facts abont him.,,.,,,,. 

(i) The UBS of the title k^atrapa and the KharofthT scripta'on the 
coina afaow that Cantana was of northern origin. 

(ii) The Caitya symbol on bis coins, continued on the coins of hia 
enccessora also, shows that he mnst have made some conqnesta at the 
cost of the And bras or the ^stavlbanas. 

(iii) The well-known UiJayinl symbol on some of bis coins probably 
shows his connection with that city, proved also by the evidence of 
Ptolemy's Geography. Ho probably acquired Ujiayint from the 
ggtavSbanas. 

The Andau insoriptioDB of the year 52 proves that in 130, A, D , 
Caftana had been raling conjointly with hia grandson Rndradflman, 
The inscriptions, as they stand, are certainly not very lucid and have 
been a matter of great controversy among the Indologiats. They 
record the erection of private monaments in Coffonasa YsS.mo’- 

tiia-pvtrata rAjHa RuftradJlmaKi JnyadUma-putraga drtpam- 

c3f< 60,2“ Here we End that both Caftana and Radradtman are 
mentioned with the hcnoriEc rSjs and the patronymic, a fact which, 
as Dr, R. C, ^fajnmdar has pointed cat, clearly proves a case of con¬ 
joint mte.* Dabrcnil and Allan have objected to the view on tbe 


B. For ccriai, im BapHOd^ Catalogtu^ 73-9; ¥ot the mRitEdd dJ ■ coin 

(GhsPLixiot|^}f tto fatfasr af Clait«w* bm IffSIi 934^ cL 

J^EAS, 1899r BTO. U wms pntbiiblj a win id Oi^da wl-fch of bis titter^ 

id. BaptOdp Tip 

* For Qfilicr Ididilptlddi, i« Nhtst.*' 
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^roDcd tbat there is qo *Ba‘ ia the textj but they woald like to aapply 
“ffran'Uon** id the Bftme. This U, however^ more objeotioaalile the a 
the oiuiBsion of 'ea'. Prof. Bbandarkar also origiaaliy supposed that 
the term'pailhad been omitted, but the coDEtraation of the 
text woald hardly allow each an iaaerlion, E, D, Bauerjee objeoted 
to the theory of conjoint rule on the groand that apart from the 
poaaibility of sach an event in India, there is sufficient evidence in 
the Andan msoriptiona themselTes to prove that the anthers of the 
record were qnite ignorant as to the exact relationsbip between 
Ca^tana and Badradaman. The nee of the designation ‘rtjft' instead 
of ‘mahikaatrapa'i according to Banerjae, shows that in a remote 
place like Andan on the Bann of Cutch the people were not aware 
of the new titles of the new dynasty of rotera and the exact rolation- 
ahip between Caftana and EadrBdtinan.fi As to the objeation against 
the theory of conjoint rote, it may be etalad that among the ralGis of 
the dynasty of Cnstana, we find that the father and the son mled 
concnrtenily as mabik^atrapa and ksatrapa—a fact which proves 
definitely that conjoint rnle was prevalent in the family. Farther, 
the nse of the title raji by the ^akas ia oo new one. On hia coins 
Nahapxna bears the title r&jan, while in the inacriptione of !^abhadatta 
and Ayama he ia deaccibiid aa ksatrapa and mahakaatrapa. Ca^^ana's 
non Jayadaman bsara the title kastrapa only ( never mahjikratTapa ), 
which proves that he rated as ksatrapa for eometimes under bis 
father, but probably died daring the latter's life-time and opald not 
succeed to the higher office of mahibsatrapa. After hss death, 
Gastana evidently associated with himself his grad son RadradAmsa 
in the adminietrition of the state. 


Jayadaraan<3 

From the use of the hnmbler designation of ‘ksatrapa’ on the 
coma of Jayadiman, who never assumes the higher title of mahak^a- 
trapa, H has beoo inferred by Cnhler and Bhaudarkar that ‘during 
Aw re^n* the power of the dynasty saffered some dimlmition, 
probably tbroogh a ^atavoban congaest.T This conjeetare has further 


e, Ep, Jiui. XVI. SS4 
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been supported by the atatemeut of the Girnar record that Rudra- 
diman had Von for hinaself the □ame of ( svaifam^ 

adhigata mahttk^ntrapa ndmalj^). As the Andan iaacriptions show 
Geet^na and Rndradiniftn rnHug conjointly Jayadfiman never ruled 
independently^ end therefore the que&fion of the diminution of the 
power of the dyneaty Muring hie reign' cannot ariee. The atatement 
of the Qirnar record need 

not be taken eerionsly, Snch boafltfnl empty statementa sro found 
often in the Indian epigraphs. 

On bis coins Jayedfnisti bears the title ^ev&min'^ lord, in addition 
to rajE and bfstrapa, Ae Rapson points out 'this title (avetnin) is 
regularly borne in the inscriptions by the other early members of the 
dynastyp and on coins by the later princes from the time of Sviml- 
Rndradiman IT. onwards'. If the coppcr-coins, with types, ‘Elephant, 
r. : Ujjayinl symbor and the mcomplete Prfthmr legend on the oliv, 

..Tfl {da? ma ? ).. *.b0 attribntftd to 

Jayedeman, it can be inferred that he had intimate connection with 
the city of UjjayiDT, since these epedmene ao greatly resemble the 
ccins of that place. 


Bndrodftmen^ 

Bndradiman was nndonbtedly the greatest sovereign of the dynasty. 
An iDPcription at Ginar coniains a preiisti or eulogy givii^ en account 
of febe ‘great eatrap*, hie conquests end what he did for the people.® 
The rock, which contaioa this inscription^ is about twelve feet in 
height and seventy-fifs feet in oirenmferenca at the hose: it has 
engraved on its surface record a of three kings belonging to three 

different dynasties which have ruled over the Weatem Tndia^„.. 

(a) Adoka, the Maurya emperor c. 250 B* o* \ (b) Hndradiman^ the 
mabfikfstrapa : the inscription being dated in the { 4aka ) year 72—150 
A. D, ; {c) Skandagnpfca. the Gnpta emperor, the inscription being 
dated in the Gnpts years 136* I37j 139^455^ 456, 457 A. 

The second Gittar record fumiehea ua with the following facts.,.., 

(al election of Bndradfiman as the king. 


B, £ir. l!i4, yin, ItuL AnL VO* 2fi7fl. 
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(b) couqaeata ma>dfl bp Rndt^JamaiJ, in Sonihem &Qd 
India. 

(c) bratory of thfi Silri§(rs rcgioa. 

(d) administrattoB and pez-sosal qaalitiaa of the kisg. 

Tbo Ginar iuaCFipiJoa atatna that mat) of all castea choso Bad»- 
dftmac as protector aod fa a aaraad for himself the title of mabikaa« 
trapa. The exact aigoiScance of the exprsaaioo Ja not clear. While 
the aacond part of tha statemeat, as already noted, Beema to ba an 
empty boast, the first part can hardly be intarpreted to mean hia 
flJaction by tbe people, lifae Gopata of Bengal, for, aa the And an 
inBcrlption shows, he was associated Jo the government with bis 
grandfather Csitana after tbe death of his father. The statement can 
only mean that the snecession of Endradlman to the royal throne was 
not Looked npon with diisfavoni by the people in general, Thera is 
no proof that the people had any voioa in the election of the kinge of 
the dynasty of Ca^tana. 

The And an iaocriptions seem to indicate that in the joIntTnle of 
Caetana and RadradflmaD, tbe latter held no subordinate position, 
since both of them are qualified with the same title 'rsja* end the 
petronymic. In this connection, it may also be nated that on all his 
coinsto he beare the higher title of mahsksatrapa. Thaa wa are pro¬ 
bably ioBtified to infer that EndradKman came to the throne samatlmes 
before 130 a. n. It may be argaed that since Ptolemy who composed 
his work c, 140 a. d., speaks of Tiaetenes or Csatana only, Riidrsdaman 
came to the throne sometimes after this date, and before 150 A, n., tbe 
date of the Gicoar record. Ptolemy was writing a geography of the 
country, and not a political history, and he has recorded only a few 
names of the Indian monarchs. Either he did not know the name of 
BndcadSman, or has recorded the name of the elder of the two kings. 
Ptolemy's accoant cannot nullify the po&itive evidence of the Andan 
record. 

BndradRma)! is described as being an object of devotion to the 
people of the conn tries of PQrva and A para Akarffvanti, Anapanibbfit, 
Anartta, Snrflijtra, Svabhra, Warn, Raccha, Sitidhii*SanTlm, Koknta, 
Aparanta, Ni^ida and others. In the Nfcik inscription of Viaiftfal- 
pntta Pnlnmayi, Qantamlputra is described as the king of Aaika, 
Asaka. Mnlaka, Snrat^a, Enknn, Aparanta, AnQpa, Vidatbha and 


10^ Fat iht oolDi ol BuJmdf m B«piDai TSie. 
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Ak&rsTAntiH. Thus it appears thftt..,»^»FarTipara^AkaiiTftnti (eaBt 
mA west Ma1wA)| Suriffra (tlje dietri^t around Junagarh), Knkara in 
north Katbiawarj near AnarU^ Apariata (north Kocikon)^ Anflpaai- 
bhfit or the Mahiamatl regioEX (MindbBtft in Kimad) were wrested bj 
the dynRBtj of Ca^^ana from some enccaasor of Gantamlpntra. 

Of these P^rTapar-AkariTotij Surtefra and Eukqra seem to have 
been conquered earlier duriDg the reign oE rnlamBji eince CaH|ana 
held Bway over them. It cannot be definitely detetmined when the 
rest were conquered. The Girnat record states that 'Rndradiman 
twice defeated ^takarni, the lord of the X»akfi^ipatha, but did not 
destroy him on accoaot of their near relationahip^ As we have 
already stated this ^takarni cannot be Pnlnmiyi, but probably was 
some aaccesaor of the latter.Was it from this ^atakar^i that 
Rodradiman conquered Apariniap Anfipanibhi^it and the Mindblti 
regions ? 

The indnslon of the Sindhu-Saavlra region, lower and middle Indua 
valley, within the empire of RudradAman, shows that it must have 
been conquered by the ^ka monarch from the Sn0nae, for the fini 
Vihar Sharo^thl inscription of the year 11 proves Kani^ka^s mastery 
ever thia area. Budradsman probably wrested the Sindhn-f^auvlra 
away from some successor of EaDii^ka.i^ 


11. Coutni: ^ifiODk C^ato^i ixxrfikH AccdRlIflg to Bfaftn^rkar UlEi ma 

Bat wapm. 

Zoc&tios ol Scadlia-^P^DTfn in « mjilCvr of Bomm ccnt^TBiwj. ata 

iome tchtilua -who iMok UikI BlDd^a-^ae'vIni cPirv^Dd^ to zn^^m SLctd. TLa 
g:aidtiiimbi.tor on the KlmixOtre ol VltslynikA itJiUi the iioQatry of UlBdhD wiv 
to the wnt o( the ri^fr rndm i imfi; 

jwic^mMU &Amranafp^\ f Bcuireft ed* 205 h ni^coiiist ot thm 

OhimBH fnvcUflr Ycuin cbTrmg aln damshAntu it (Welihsi!^, 2 - €* IT* He ir^st cart 
Irdm Sin tn mbefvm 900 lip luS ciuiiLdg te thp wI brnk {if th^ IndtUi CAme la thv Maurlo* 
jm-pu-Jn AcmntiT* HiDi SlDdhii wae mn inland oaonttf lying to thi noftb of tho 
Sind end to Iha -mmi of the Indtii zi'veit. BniiTlia, ■^nocdhig to AlhenuLip norwpoDded to 
MnlLua jind Jiihxflv&r (td. BAoImn 1 * BOX}. It* ioathem boandur proh«bly Inclndid potthmA 
of the promt Siod end extended tipto thn hb, tor xoconUng to tho ^ELlindapaQhm ehlpe 
oltBo todchod this rauntiy for pnrpoem cd trade. In the IdEtto JiUhe (/d 4 ^ III. 4 TO) 
meniKon iff miide of the HofSena of Scrlza of which the sapitil wo* ftamln, Aeooi^g 
la the yiiDlni»\Altha oonmmtn^ pfcple at i.Cfi nrad he ga to tttAt wlih nmny 
cermTAnff ttUl ol merchuidbe to Sln^n-^viredttL. TTicj aj»d lo pw* tbioiigiL a decert 
end CD odB ocoulOD whmi they jn#! their wnj wefa eaved by a gcd. (BCS). The daserG 
referred to 1 j evidently the TliMrp a fieuge Ihmegh which wculi 1 «d to the Bind Teglon. 
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Besides this two-fold struggle egeiDst the ^taTihauas and the 
Susa^flSi BadradimaD bad also to 6gtat the repabltcan tribes like the 
Tandheyaej “jjfoini a«d indomitable’' who had presnmahJy threatened 
him from the north. The Glroar ineoription refers to "other ierritorj/,*' 
not epeoihed, os conqnered by his own prowess. 

The history of the Snn?tra r^ion, as prefterred in the Gimae 
epigraph, goes hack to the daye of the Maoryae, It FMcrde the 
restoration of the irrigation system of Sndariitna lake, first planned 
by the Veidya rfistrlya Po^yegnpta ander Candragnpta Manrja, and 
afterwards iropraved by Anoka’s governor Yovsna raja Tnsfapa. 
Budradaman apparently had accass to some records regarding the 
origin of the lake. In hie own time, the dam of the lake bnrated again 
and was repaired under the Boperyision of hie goyemor, the Parthian 
Snvie&khs, the son of Kulaipa. The cost of repairing it wsh borne 
entirely by the peraonal eipense of the sovereign, and no extra tax 
was levied on the people for the pnrpoae. 

EudradSman waa a benevoient eovereTgn and did not tax the people 
nnjnetiy, bat still be had the treasury filled with kanaka ( gold 1, rafsta 
( ailyer ), vajri ( diamond ) and vaidurya-ratna ( eats-eye ) etc. The 
enbjects were not burdened with kara, vijti end prsnya, bnt had to 
pay only just taxes tike ball, bhAga and Aulka. (of, Gimar ins. ). Here 
evidently a distinotion has been made between the legal and illegal 
forms of taxation. The legal taxes, bali, bbsga and riulka, ware 
probably paid by the people withont any protest and were recoverable 
by the state without qaestion. 

(1) The terms bali and bhiga occnr also in the Rnmmindei 
Pillar inscription of AAoka, which records the great emperor’a order 
that the village of LnmbinT, becaase of its being the birth place of 
the Buddha, has been made liable to 1/6 of the bbaga only and 
exempted from bnli.^^ The term ball tbaa seems to refer to some 
extra cess. In the .drtAaJSffru of Kantiiya, bali stands for an nnde- 
fined cess over and above the king^a normal share of the prod nee 
( bhtga K Bbiga, according to the same authority, was a tax on land 
or rent, while the custom's duties are styled dnlka. K^Traav^min, in 
his commentary on Amara ( 11 , 8 . 26 ) qnotes the fra text, 

and asenree us that hbSga is l/6th and the like payable to the king.t^ 


19, Corptit, 1.104 ; £jii. JW. V. 1 fl, 
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Tho e^acti rate of the bhiga under BndradffniaTip howeTarj ia not 
known. 

We are practically in the dark regarding the ayttem followed by 
the great-k^trepa in the administration of hie empire. The Girnar 
record ahow^ that the region of Anarta-SurSltra waa placed in charge 
of the Parthian governor (amitja) SoYil&kba. Prom thie it may 
]D8t1y be inferred that for adminiatrativo purposes he divided hie 
empire into several provineea and placed them noder the en per vision 
of faithful govemora or am&tyae^ In bis government, the king waa 
helped by a group of able ministers who were divided into two 
olaesea, matJaaoiva (coonsaltore) and karniasaeiva {es^eoutive 

officers). 

Budradftman wae thus a benevoleut king with intense love for 
hninanity^ Out of his own treaenry^ he repaired the embankment of 
the Sad aria na Lake and took the vow of not destroy] og aay hnman- 
Life except in battle^ In tlie epigraph of Girnari he ia described aa 
*bhra,^ta-Tilja praii^t^tipfiia' (U 12J, the exact significanoe of which 
ia not clear. He probably hire Samudra-gnpta reinstalled the kings 
whom he defeated on condition of paying him homage. 'Bapaoo thinks 
that the kings in question were former feudatories of Naha|>fina who 
were dethroned by Gantamlputra.^^ 

The coins of Budradiman, which are of silver, have been divided 
into two groups ; in var« EudradSkman^s relationship lo bis father 
dayadftman is described In the genitive as Jayadlmasa putrasa, while 
in var. b, it is expressed by a compound Jayadimapatrasa, Var« 
seems to have been the later issues of the sovereign for the effiigy of 
the king on them ia that of an old man. 


IS. Bapiau, 
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EtDRADAMiJj AMD ImDIAIT CuLTDRM 

Bndrad&maD appears to ba¥e been a tstj enlightened soTereigo. 
He was well-Teraed io grammar, poUfeica, mnaie and Ingic. He also 
aeems to have been equally Tersed in prose and poetry (...gadya- 
padya^kaTyadiofirp pravlDena..,,^,), The &irnar epigraph is one of 
the earliest recordis writtea throng bout in Sanskrit and dis^ya 
oleariy tho axiatence of an elaborate Banekrlt Hleralore. It ie written 
in proee^ but it showa at the same time in a moat interesting mannei: 
the development from the aiitipla epio style to that of the Sivy aJ 
The inacriptiona of the Buccessore of Badradiniun are also mostly 
written in Sanskrits On the cootraryi the iaacriptions of the contem¬ 
porary jUiavibana? are written in Prikri, which eeemB to have been 
the tangnage of the common^folk. The Jater coins of Dimaghsads 
(var^ e), eon of UndradimaUr are in pnre Sanskrit^ and the use of 
Sanskrit tegeode on the coins was continnod by his sou Batyadftman 
a]so«^ 

Thus it was in the age of the kaatrapaa of Western India that Prikrt 
was gradoally giving place to Sanskrit. While in the Buddhist 
works like and we Hod the resnUs of an 

effort to convert a Prikft into Eanakrit, Hanekrit proper came to 
be used to some extent in the Divy^vad^naf which is generally 
ascribed to tbo second century A. 

It was believed at one lime that Sanskrit drama is indebted to a 
great extent to the Cjreeks^ for the ourtain m calleA yavanikfi, and 
javana was the name for the ^'lomans'", the Greeks who remained in 
possession of land in the Pnniab and Bactriana ander the sacceseora 
of Alexander* Levi has ably controverted the view in hia Th^airs 
indien, and we must now folEow the lead of this French sat ant. 
The word yavanika ib not the only name for the curtain and it may 
signify the materia ]b nsed which were probably to ba obtained on the 
other side of the Indus, the region that remained for a long time 
under the hegemony of the Greeks. 

The recent discoveries of Central Asia, which have thrown new light 


h Keith I A Hiiicftstrf S^mikni Li4irafurt, 4.9^ 
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on many obscare aspects of Indian civilisation, tend to sbow that the 
tecbniqne of tha drama bad been oompletely worked ont in India before 
the beginning of the Chriatian era, and it had reached ouch a stage 
that it conld indoence tbe dramas of Bnrma, Tibetp China and 
^ogdiana. Xjevi points ontp however, that it was at Ujjajinip and 
quite probaly dnring the sway of the ^kas, that the Classical Itiera- 
tnre and above a!l the dramap with its cnrions partition of different 
dialeots, began to develop.^ In fact, Advaghosa who Lived noder 
Kaniska points to his predeoceeoTS who lived under Scythian influence. 

Lfevi points out further that Sakira i. e,, king^s brother-in-law 
( jyilaka ) of the Sanskrit drama id in reality a picture of a ^ka, a 
type of Scythian princes ruling nearly for four centuries in Western 
India.^ In the drama, ^kara Is a ndicnloos dgnre, a brawling 
sconndrel, provocating laughter and contempt among the audience. 
Sneh a figure was evidently introduced to bring the alien Sakas in the 
low estimation of public. 

The earliCEt drama in whiGh ^'^klra"' appears is probably the 
CHrudatta of Bhi^a. It is not known what Led the great dramatist to 
bear such a hatred against the Scythians^ Neither bis time nor his 
country is certain^ though ws know that he was a Vai^nava and knew 
the legend of Kfi^na and his avatAras.^ It ts not improbable that hie 
leaning towards the religion of Vi^nn, was ultimately responsible for 
bringing the ^kas into bis con temp t^ for as Prof. Haychattdhnrt hae 
pointed out '*The ^ka and the Kn^ana eoTereigna of Northern India 
ware gctierally hostile towards the religion of Visudeva and it was this 
anti-Bhsgavata attitude which probably brought the foreign kings into 
eonfiict with the Vaisuava monarchs Candra^ and the Imperial 
GupLaa'M Eievi teLls ns that the ^akire did not appear in the Sanskrit 
drama until after tbo palmy days of the 3aka kings of UjjayluL 
Judged from this point of view Bhisa^s date must be much later than 
what has been filed for him by Ganapati Sastrl and other Indian 
ecbolara. As Keith points outi in the scale of chrouolagy he occupies 


4. J* A, 190^, pa^ivek. 
a* Xj 3fVvfo<r# indkn, 06L 

6. MuaDo-Outaalp GO^ Aewdlpf to •omii uholArip vras kEt 

DDCjalibol by Bbl^ and wib ty klDg SCdniki* Tki fint foiH hAwmr 
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an intermediate position bat wean Advagboaa aod Kilid&aa, for Bhi^'e 
P^ftkf are tnore tnodam than tho^e oI tha former and more arahaio 
than the latter's. 

The Bakara with alL hia abominable wiakedness appears in the 
Mrcch^tk^tik^ which was staged in UijayinT, It b bnt an adaptation 
of BhiAA'a pLay and does not conform to the rnlea gE dramatic poetry. 
Evidently it was Bhl^'e infliaance that made the author of the play 
to deal with the "Baka'' dgnre io contemplnousEy, to obUtemte from 
the mind a of the people of MAlwi any soft memory for the old ^ka 
kings. 

^'f^k&ra'' 6nda ^ place in the books on the laws of drarna^ and in 
Bhareta's he is broaght into direct connection with the 

miecchas,^ while in Daiarupa he te of low caste, being mentioned 
together with the mleccha^ and the AbhTras. In all these we can 
easily detect the Indian hatred against an alien dynasty ruling over 
their mother^Eand^ Cbarpentier thinks that the lingnretic description 
of ^karate dialect which is "^by the Hindu GraramaFianH looked upon 
as a Anb-speoiea of MigadhI'V might jnat as well be regard^ as an 
Iranian langnage. He opines further that the word Bakira may be of 
Iranian origin and derived from "Baka** by the ara^ 

Now, in his Ast^dhylLy%^ Pffqlni gives the rale--‘Urnt u 

(IV* 1. 130) and while explaining it the says *‘G^dhdyn 

apatyi ti Vicffm mifena pratyaya hh^v^ti ; 

Gaudh<lra:* Thus according to the strict rales ol tho Sanskrit grammar 
^iika^dra would give ua the form ^kara and not &kflra. PatafijAli, 
however, mforms us that "the correct uses o| grammar is in vague 
only among the Siftae, i, e., the inhabitants of the Arylvarta, and 
other people nae words indifferently without due respect for the 
grammatical rales/" It is thus qnite possible that tba ^kss used the 
suffix ftra in the sense of "f/tw « hii deic^ndant" wdlhont making any 
ijfddhi of the first letter, and from them the term &kara passed into 
the Sanskrit literatnre. !n this connection, it may be noted that 
besides the rule "drnjf yir^icdin” of Paijini^ Bharata says-_ 

The above two thns taken together would show that the enffix ara 
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WBB employed ia the language of ihe V&lhtkaa^ and the interpretation 
of the KniiAn may not ba applicable in that Bystem. 

If ihie view would be accepted, than wo can hold that the ^kaa 
nacd originally VBlblka hbAeit^ i. e^j a branch of the Iranian tongne^i^ 
bat after they settled in India* they became stanoch sapporters of 
Sane hr it langnage, as already eiated. 

In India^ drama and painting developed ia parallel iines. Ae a 
French ecbolar haa pointed ont» the frescoes of Ajanta *"are not 
separated from each other by the ancompromiBing straight lines which 
one often finda in ItaUan frescoea^ eneh as those in the Arena chapel 
at radoa''»i3 One fcene mne into another, and all the pictures taken 
together only can give the complete sense of the artist^e mind. The 
constant mention of the artists poetry and plays shows the importance 
of the pictares and their intimate connection with the dramas. At 
the beginning of the the compares himself 

with a painter among his paint-pota^ and we know that the play 
was staged at njjayiDl, which remained for a long period under the 
domination ot the Sakas^ 

If the ^ka kings patronised the Indian theatre^ they mast have 
done a good deal also for tbs development of Indian mnsieal art^ for 
the twOf drama and maaic, are jneeparably connected with each other. 
In the Girnar record^ Eudradamsn b credited as having mastered 
the Ofiadharva vidyS^ Matanga in hia BrihaddeSi refers to mnsic 
of foreign extractiODp and incidentaily mentions and 

The three hranobeB of this art, gUa ot mu^io^ vAdya 
ot playing on inatrnmentSp and n^tys or danclog ate mentioned by 
Vatsayana who enjoins that an ideal citizen must be acquainted at 
least with a rndimeDtary knowledge of these kalis^^^ 


11 . JR AS. 
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THE liiST PHASE 
I 

Thera is bardljr aa^tbing intereBting or instradti^e in the dyDsstic 
history of tba Saka knatrspas after the days of the great satrap 
Btidradama[i< Onr soorces are very meagre aad the littte of 

knowledge that we have of theiae petty ml era can enable as only to 
deteritiine the order of their encceBBion and approximate dstee hot 
nothing of their achievements^ 

Numiematlc evidences show that KndradRman was sncceeded by his 
eon Dfimagheads^i His k^trapa coins prove that he had been asao- 
ciated with his father in the work of sdmmletrationt while his mshi- 
k^trapa coins bearing the portrait of his old age show evidently that 
he came to the throne at an advanced age» and hence he may have 
miod for a ahoit period only. 

Troabtes seemed to have followed In the kaatrapa family after the 
death of Damagheadft, According to Bapson^ there were now two 
claimants for the throne : bis brother Bndrasiinha and his son Jiva^^ 
diman^^ We have the following coins of these rnlers ; 

(a) Jivadaman — mkf, coins a. i>, 17B-9 ; a. D* 19T-9. 

(b) Endrasiipha I — (i) kSp coins A. D. 180-1 ; a. u. 188-01. 

lii) mka, coins A, B. 101*8 ; A* n. 191-6. 

From the above evidences the infetence is inevitable that Dimsgh- 
sada was encceeded as mAhRk^trapa by his eon Jivadffman who rated 
in 178^9 A. 1 then the ofiioe of mahikiatrapa was in abeyance for 
• nearly twn years ; in 181 a. d. Bodraaiipha I became a mahikptrapa 
and ruled for nearly 7 years till 188 A, the oSlIee of mabak^trapA 
was again in abeyance for two years 188 A. to 190 A. D. i Bodraaimha 
1 again became mahSkptrapa and rated for B years from 101 a, 
to 196 A. B. ; Jivad^man raled as mahik^trApa from 197 a. b.^ to 
199 A. D. 


1. Pqf the ccibiA of DAmn^j^biiuiiLf BMpMQ. Op hit gi<wii w« tinA 

xfoms fta Dlmi^biAda, hut on tba zAcMUtd-i pE bla dwaodAnla the mmn ai 

BAmajad*- 

3^ Thii^ Krt no wfu fd JlfAdlmAn u kfitn^pH—■ fA^t wbEisih aliowp th»t bn wu ucit 
a^ooEftted viih hit fAther la the work pf AdwtalstfAtko. 
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Tb^ abeyance of the office of mahskBatrnpa twice aii3 the mlterti^te 
mlcB of JiradamaD and Btidra^imha 1 show beyond doubt that there was 
Boioe trouble in the ksatraps dommica^ bat it doeinot neoeesarUy follow 
that there waa a struggle for euccea^ioD. The Ganda ineoription of 131 
A. D. ehowa the 5.bhTra jgeaeral BodmbhCLti as refcriog to BadraBirphaas 
k^atrnpaj bot ignoring the existence of any mafa^hfOktrapa altosotbee.* 
It ia not unlikely that Bodrabhtltl was an over powerful general who 
naurpad the tnahak^trapa power and JWadKtnan went into e^Eile^ while 
BudraHlmha I agreed to aerTe in a sabordinate role nod or hie de-facto 
new maater* Like Senfipati Pn^amitra^ Badrabh0.ti pOBBibly did not 
adopt any higher title. Era long, howoverj Budraaitpha 1 became 
stronger enongh to assame an independent etAtns and raled aa maha- 
k^trapix for nearly BBYert years from 181 to 1S3 A. D* But he was again 
degraded and ruled as k^trapa only for the years 188 to 190 a. d.^ and 
again daring this period there waa no mabakfatrapa In the gaka dominion^ 
Bbandurkar, Altekar and some other eoholars think that an Abhlm 
named Uvarodatta was the mabik|atTapa daring these two years. 
Hapaon, however^ has no doubt that !i?arfldatta reigned between -236 
and 239 a. d. It h quite probable that between 183 and IQQ A^ the 
^fitavabauas held sway over the ^ka dominion of the Western India, 
According otzr scheme of the ^atayfthana oh rone logy, 190 A. n. would 
be the lust y^ear of TajflairT gfitakarpi^B reign,JS If we now tarn to a 
study of bis come, we dnd that they are fonnd in Gnjnt, KatbiawSr* 
Aparantap the Chanda district In the Central Provincea and the 
EHsna district of the Madras Presidency, Thus there can be no 
doubt that he ruled over both the Andhra and the Mah£r|a|ra countrieB 
and Bnatcbed away a part of the dominion over which ruled the 
descendanlB of Ca^tnna and Endradiomn. Smith points oat in his 
Cafabgus that the silver coins of Yajfiflirl ^takar^i imitate the 
coinage of the 8aka rulers of Ujjayidf ~ a fact which proves hiB 
victory over the latter^. After this victory, the mahikfstr&pa of the 
f^aka realcD was evidently reduced to a anbordiuatc position and 
Rudrasimba 1 became a aubordinate kfstrapa under the ^atavahana 
emperor retaining his kingdom but losing his statna. It was after 
the death of the ^tavshana emperor that the ^kaa recovered their 
indcpondence and the office of the tushakstrapa revived again. This 
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gives ua a fioinfc in tba ^RtavShana chronology: the year 190 

a. p. ^ the l»at year of Y&ffis^ tT Si(Bknrt?i*B reign. 

Bndr&siipha I possibly died in 196 a. p. and Jivadsmart again came 
to power nod raled as mahSkeatrnpa till c. 199 A. D. On bis coins, 
ranging in the period c. 197-99 A. p., the portraits show Jivadgman an 
old man. 

After Jivadginsn came the rnle of Btidraaena I, the son of Rndra- 
simha I. To Itndrasena'a reign belong the MolwAssr tank inscription 
of *200 A> P., and the Jasdban Pillar inscription of 206 A, D.0 The 
purport of the MnlwEear inscription ia nneertain. In it hndrasena is 
styled as "RA]s-mahak|atrapa-s?amI," The other epigraph is on the 
bank of the lake at Jasdhan in the Korlh-Katbfawsr, and probably 
commamorstes the conatinction of a tank dnring the reign of Kndra- 
sena. In it the title ‘*fihHdramnkhii'' is applied to all Kndrasena's 
anceatora except Jayadinian and the names of the ancestors who are 
not in direct descent have not been inolnded. 

(a) 8 |) 0 onaT in eoncse of bis excavations at Baairh discovered a 
ctay-seal with inscription, which throws interesting side-lighta on the 
history of the ^ika-k^trapas of the Western India. We have got the 
aittampage of the seal and the following descriptian of the same in the 
ASIR, 1913-4, IS6 

”No. 243 (Plata xlvti), A most interesting sealing in red clay. The 
impress is that of an oral seal, measuring 1 , I/Q x L The device, 
which ts a hall-racing, stands in the centre with the legend in a 
continnons oirde aronod the edge, giving the whole nn appearance 
most cnrionsly like that of the modem departmental seals of the 
present Government of Indin, For decipherment of this legend, 
whose importance was obviona from the first, I am indebted to 
Prof Bapson and Prof Venis. They read it: *rtS]flo mahskratrapasya 
SvimT-Rtidrasimbasya dnbitnh Bsjfia mahftkaatrapaBija SvSmf- 
Radrasenasya bhaginyS mnhadevyfl PrabhfidamKyK(h) i. e, (the seal) 
of the great qaeen Frahhndami, sister of the king the mahsk^trai-a 
svimr-RndroGena, and the daaghter of the king the mahak^trapa 
svimT-Rodrasiipba’/' iBpooner) 

This sealing was found at B’4la4, 12'9' deep, while another sealing 
( no. 917) fonnd from the-spoil earth ia a dnplicate of it, Jlndrasena, 
the brother of Prahhndama, mast be identical with the Western 
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bfatrapa t. The dnto of tbe BasSrh seal can approximiitety 

ba fixed from tha fact that as in it Kadraiiena is called a mah&kfatrapa, 
Rudnsitpbat the fatlier of Ptabbndauii, was apparentdead at the 
time of the cjay-aealing and bad been eitcceeded by her brother 
itudraeciia. The Baafirh seal, therefore, aeetua to fall with in the 
period 200 A. D, and ^2 a, D. 

'i'he Heal does not seem to have heeti carried at Basflrb from oat- 
aide and so the great-queen Prabbadami mnat have lived at the region 
where it was foaiid. Tite region, at this period, probably, formed a 
part of the Kfnrn^da dominion and Pfabhadatne was probably a 
Mnronda queen. The argument that can be adduced against sttch a 
hypothesis is that wbife in the present seaJ we have the finnimf of 
the father and the brother of the queen, there is no mention of her 
husband in it. But we may cite here the evidence of the Mora 
ioscHption whore queen YadamalE raakea mention of the name of her 
father lifibasatimita in preference to that of her bnaband. Similarly, 
the qaeoD l^rabhudania may have mentiont^d the namss of her father 
and brother to boast of the glory of her paternai family. PrabhodamA 
was evidcotly given in marriage to a Momnda chief, and by this 
matrimonial alliance the ^kas of the Western India probably hoped 
to strengthen their hands. 

From the evidence of coins we learn that Rndrosena I (a, d. 200 -22) 
was Bnccecdcd in the office of mabSk|Btrapn by bis brothers Sanigha- 
d a in an (A. D. 222-0) and Bimasena (a. d. 223-36) respectively. Dr. Alte- 
bar thinks that Satughadfiman possibly died in a battle while fighting 
against the Mglavaa of Ajmir-UdaipDr tract "who made a saccessfal 
bid for independence at about this timsi.*' The Nandae Yups 
inscriptions inform ns that tbs Maleva chief ( ^rl 7 ) Soma performed 
a sacrifice to celebrate the liberation of his country, and deacribe in 
glowing terms how freedom and prosperity had retarned to the 
country of the Maiavas. As the inscription is dated 226 a. d., the 
war for the freedom of the Malavus may have occurred three or four 
years earlier and SatpgbadAman may have lost bis life in the battle.? 

Daniaseua rnled as mahik^atrapa till 236 a. m, while the neit 
maiiftkialmpa, Dimasena’s second son YadodSman, came to power 
in 238 A. n. Thaa for two years there was a gap in the liue of the 
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mabak^atrapas, and Bupaon thinks that tbc Abhira livaradatta 
ruled over the ^ka realm daring this ioterval.8 
Co'iDs of ntabtk^atrapa livaradalla have been foand in Kathiawar, 
dated the drat and aecood yeara of hie own reign, aod Bhagawanlat 
Indraji thicka that be was probably an Xbhira coimeeted with the 
dynasty of IiSvaraeena of the NOaik inecriptioOj and fonnded the 
Traikataka era of 248-49 a. 9. Kapaon, however, is deJinitely of 
opinion that Idvaradotta reigned between 236 and 239 a. d. The 
following facte prove that he did not belong to the dynasty of the 
^kaa 

(a) hia name is alien to the some what pecnlier and restri¬ 
cted noinenclatare of the VVestero k^atrapas- 

(bl hta coins show the introdnctioii of a new method of 
dating in regnal yeani ioatead of in the yesrs of the Sake era, 

Thos there can hardly beany doubt that mahftkfatrapa Ijvaradatta 
was a^ Hamper, He may have been an IhbTra originally in the 
service of the Baku kmtrapas (cf. Gundg inscription ) and later on 
appropriated the supreme position for bimsell. There is no evidence, 
however, that be was in any way connected with the Abhlra Dynasty 
of Nisik, 

ijvaradatta evidently failed to establiBh a dynasty of his own, and 
in 238 A. 9., Dfimasena'a secood son Ya4odiman again became tu&bg- 
k^atrapa. He was saccceded by hia brothera Vijayasena (A. 9. 239^30) 
and IMmsjadadrl III ( a, D, 251-35 }, DAmajadairt was succeeded 
by his two SODS Viivasimba ( a. 9. 278-82 ) and lihArt^dunukD 
( A. 9.282-95 ). 

Dr. Allekar thinks that Vindbyadskti, tbe founder of the Vikataka 
kingdom, who rated from c. 255 A. 9. anatebed away Milwg from the 
^ka kmtrapAs. In support of his theory, he points oat that "the 
ooppsr-coinage of the Western k^irapaa, which is carrent only in 
Mfilwi npto c. 240 A. 9. snddenly comes to an end after that year. 
This wonid to some extent support the theory that ^kas lost Mslwa 
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souD after tbat date,^9 Now, if Viodbyajabti cutue to power e. 255 
A. s., ibeo it was Dearly 15 years before hie accession tbat the copper- 
oaioage of the Western kedirupas had come to an end, end thus we 
fail to understand how the two eveote, viz., the aappoaed conquest of 
Vindhyadakti and the termination of the copper-coinage can be 
connected together. Further, Budradharabha|farik§, wife of the 
Ikscku king Virapgro^datta, may be a daughter of Undrosena II 
( A. D, 255 f-»272 ), and as she is deecribed as a daughter of ihe 
MahsrAja of T7jiaytDl,to it shows that the kfstrapas had not lost 
Mftiwi, AUekai- himself places Virapurufadatta in the period c. 
240-65, but at the eome time makes HcdfAdbarabhatiAriki a daughter 
of fladroseoa I, who evidently died in 222 a, 

From 295 A, D. to c. 310 a, h. we find do mahik^atrapas in the ^ka 
kingdoui of the Western India. The coins of the following kwlrajms 
are, however, available for this per rod.. „„ 

Vidvasena, eon of mk;. 

Bbartyidauian ... (a. D. 293-804 ) 

BudraetTpba I .. ( A, d. 804 ) 

Yododffman II ... ( a, d. 317-52 ) 

After 382 A, D., the last date so far known on the coins of Yadodh- 
man TI, tbo next earliest date on the coins of thin series is ^aka 270s 
846 A. 0., which is found on the coitie of king mahfkmtrapa avsint 
Radraaena, son of king mahbk^atrapn avamT BudradAman. We have 
thus an interval of 16 years dnring which there are no coins of any of 
the ^ka kastrapas. There are do coins or Inscriptions, on the other 
bond, of the mahikfatrapa svSmI Bad rad K man II, and it baa been 
assumed that be ruled sonietimea in this interval of 18 years. The 
absence of any remnant of his reign shows that he mnst have passed 
throagh tronblons times. The reiationship of BudrsdAman (11) with 
the dynasty of Caftana is not known, but as his nnuie ends in^diman, 
which is the characteristic of the family of Cs|$sna, be probably, atao, 
belonged to it. 

The coins ofBadraseoa III, son of BudradAman IZ, may be divided 
into two groups — ^(i) the dates of which range froto 848 A, D, to 861 
A. ». and (ii) the dates of which fall betweno 364 A. n. and 378 A. D 
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Iba ihirteea which lull bciween 351 A. D. and B€4 a. n. were 
probiiblj marked hy scime political disturbance daring which the 
coinage ceaecd. There are eoma Lead come, however, the datei of 
which range [rom ii5& A. D, to 3Tll a. and they beloag ilierefore 
thotigb not entireljp to the pariud during which no ciJver coins are 
round. Ae liapeon states mast remain in some donbt whether 
these lead coins w ere airack by lindraeena 111 or by a foreign invadei: 
of his kingdom ".^3 

It has been oonjectared that the Traikutabas were the foes of the 
Western k^atrapas -'whose invasion canssd an iaierruption in the 
coinage dni'ing tha reign of Eudrasena III”* The fact that the Traikn- 
taka eoi Q-ty pas aro very elosely imitated from the Wttateru ki^trapa 
coins may lend some support to this view. L^nt it ii also possible 
that these Traikataka-coinB were intended for circalation in distneU 
where the Western k^atrapa coins had become faiulLiar bo the people, 
specially because these Traikn|ika coins may bo of somewbat later 
date, lu any casep in the ab^ience of any evidence we are not jubitified 
to think of uay Traikn^ka inroad into the k^atrapa territory dnriDg 
the reign of Rudrasena III. 

It is diOieuIt to determine the order of Bucce^ijaion after Radniseua 
111 Ccina afford us the following foar names of the maMksatrapa^^— 

1 . Sirpbasena. 

Coins dated 301-(30z} : Inscription t 

mahak^trapasa svamT Rndrusenaea rajOLi 
mahsk^trnpaaa svadrlyasyii sv&inl-Simhasona^a". 

% Eudmseoa IV. 

Coins : no date t Inscription : 

“liajda mabftki^trapa^a svamT-Sirphasenaputrasa 
rajiHa mabAk^brapaBa BvSml-Uudrasenaa”. 

3, B*tjasit|iba. 

No coins or inscription known. 

4. Rudrasiiiiha 111. 

Coizia dated 810 (or 8lx) \ Inscription ; 

"Baida mafaskfatrapasa svAmT-Satya^imhajititrasa 
rajfla matiKikfiitrapusa av&ml-Rudras]Z|ihaaa”. 

n'hne we find that within a brief span of seven years, at Li^ast thrtOt 
if not four* mabikfitrapas ruled, a fact which probably indicates an 
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fina^tlled state of affdlTs, The data BIO-^SSS A* T>. ia the laat known 
one of the Western kqatmpas whose coins ei^tend over a period of 
acme two htnidred and seventy years. Thie date, in any eaao, eannot 
be very far from the GtiptA oooqaeeis of the Western k^atmpas. It 
Isi however, not certain whether the victim of the Qnptae was 
Budraaiipha 111 bimseU^ or any of hia aacceasOF, Eat Ifac contcm- 
poranetty of Candragapta IT with Bndrasimha III^ and the absence of 
any further kfatrapa coins and in^criptiona etrongJy indicates that he 
wm possibly the Saka prince of the west nprooted by the Gopta 
monarch. 

An inf^cription discovered by Bir John &farahaEJ at BEnakherG^ neni- 
BafLchTt disdosea the existence of an independent Saka principality 
raled by tbs mahGda^daniyaka Bridharavarman, son of Nanda,!^, 
According to N. G, ^^a]amda^, the inscription is dated in the!^nka year 
241 ^3if) A, t>M. We have scon already that there was no nmhg-^ 
kestrapa in the ^aka dominion from A. 206 to c. 040 a, a., when 
apparently the ^ka kingdom was pAe^ing throngh some crisis. Fro- 
babfy taking advantage of thia adverse eitnatlon, SrTdharavarmaP;i 
originally an offidat of the ^ka honse of declared his indepen¬ 

dence, The inscription scema to bo dated io hb own thirteenth 
regnal year. The viaw of B, D, Banerjeo that the regnal year refers 
to Jfvsdamaab raie can hardly be accepted^ heeaafao the latter never 
ruled- Like so many other caseSp i$rTdharavarma^ used bis original 
official or cnberdlnate titles* even after he has asstimed indepen¬ 
dence^ 


The SASSAmns 

There was no mahik^atr^pa in the ^aka realm from A, T>,, S95 to o. 
240 A^ o, Bapson thinks that ^'Ihe dominion of the Western k^trapaa 
was snbiict to some foreign invasions bnt the nature of this distur¬ 
bing cause ia ai present altogether donbtfnl, and nanst remain so nntil 
Tuors can be known abont the history of neighbonriog peoples during 
thia period/"!^. Since Bapson wrote, fresh matoriala have come to 
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light nnci we now know that daifing thia period the ^kae had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Haaganida of Iran. 

The fiassanid dynasty arose in the “Province” of Pars in c, 226 i.P. 
and within a remarkahly short apace of time, A.rdaahir, the fonnder 
of the dynasty, succeeded in completely overthrowing the laat of the 
Parthian roiers and bringing the whole Parthian realm nnder hie 
controlAccording to Tahari, Ardashir after conquering the 
countries bordering on Khorasad. Merv, RalkK and Khiva, received 
mesEengers from the kings of Knasn, Tarfin and Makrftn, Ferisbta 
states that Arda&hir marched against India and reached the neighbotir* 

hood of Sirhind, bnt Janah, the reigning monarch, gave perata, gold, 

jewels and elephants and thns induced Ardashir to retnrn. amith is 
is itiolincd to take the atatement of Periahta aa historical, bat other 
Bchotars generally pnt little reliance on it.i^, 

Varhran II (376-93 a. d. ) was ondonbledly entangled in Indian 
afTnira. According to Vopisene, the Homan anthor of the life of 
Emperor Caras, Varhran II was occopied by a "domestic rebellion'’, 
in the year 283 A. n. In 291 A. n.. Mamertimua alludes to these 
events, and states that the rebellion of his brother Otmies i. e., 
Hormi’ed was supported against the king by the ^ka. Kofftn and 
Gelon, Varhran II conquered the whole of Rakastin and made his 
son Varhran III, Sskanshltb, or the governor of Rakasttn f Seiatan ).19 
It is not known for certain whether Varhran II conquered himself 
any part of India. The Paikali inscription mentiona the Sake aatrap 
of Avanti amongst the retainers cl Varhran III, 3akanBhfth.i9 In 
293 A. n., after the death of his father, Varhran III succeeded unwill¬ 
ingly, bat was dethroned after a reign of only fonr months by his 
grand-uncle Naresh, son of Shahpar I, ft thus appears extremely 
improbable that Varhran III msde any fresh conquests. In that case 
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ike ^aka satrap of AvaDli catxat kave been brought under the Bassanid 
yoke daring the reign of bis father Varliraii II, 

Thu^ the absence of any mahik^trapa in ibe ^ka kingdom of 
the Weetern India from S 95 A. D. can bs espial ned by the fact that the 
^ka rnlers had to aeknowLedgfl bbeBozeramty of the SasBanida, and 
that from ^95 to 333 A. n., they held only the enbordiaate title of 
aBtrap. Aa regarda the Sassanid boJd on India* we may isote the 
following focLa... _ 

ta) A PablaYi iDSOriptioEi of Peraepoiia is written Jn the year 
ii {?) u e,* A, D* 810-11 of Shahpnif 11* by Sbahpnt ^kinsbib* 
an elder brother of the infant king, who baa the titles ^ksnafik- 
faindo SakaBtan-u-Tuzariatan-dablran-dabir, "^klng of SakaatAO^ 
miniatiar of minietefB of Biadi BakaatBa and TukhiritilAn/* and le 
accompanied by the Bakaatan andarazpet* "the minister of Public 
Inslmction of Baka&tftD'\ by the Ziang featrap* the aalrap of 
Beiatan and other dignitunee.^’*^- 

tb) Another PahlAYl ineoription of PecsepoliH written by 
ciJok j. e. Beleaons* high^lndge of KabnU in the year 47 (?^ of 
Bbakpnr II — the n am bars are mtioh obliteroted ^ who according 
to ttaia record ib paying homage to Sbahpnr j^kinssh aa hia 
anperiot, showing that even Kabnl belonged to the lands gOTerned 
by the SakAnshSh at that timCi and that the elder brother of the 
king ruled the coantry for an astoniahingly long period‘^2l 

tc) In c. 358-60 a, d.* a Kusi^a prince oamsd G mm bates helped 
Shabpnr II against the Homana in the seige of Amida^ This 
prince ia deaoribed as the king of the Cbionitaop “of middle age and 
wrinkled limbsp bnt of a grand ^spirit and already distingnisbcd 
for many victories”,^ 

td) Jarl Charpentier points oat that at the time of Cosmos 
IndicopLenstea (c^ 500 a, d,) the right side oE the Inina delta 
belonged to Persia.s^ 

Ba^sanid coioa^ imitating the Knsina coin-typesj have been diBoo- 
vcred in Afghanistan and the Panjab, On tbeec^ Bapson tbaa writes 
in bis Jmlia^ Coing, pp. SO 

m, Ind* E>0. BS:, SB i 
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'■There are feit]i3 in N* W. India coine of Bu^eanihn type and 
fabric bearinj^ inacr, in Nagari, SaeganiaR PablaTl, and an alphabet^ 
hitherto anread^ ^bicb is probably a development of the modided 
form of the Greek alphabet need by the Hcytho-Safiaaniana,**,^,*^^ 
They were almost certainly eimck by some Bageaoian dynasty or 
dynaatioB... ruling over Bind and Multan wbich the earlii^Bt Arab 
geographera include in the kingdom of Bi^d^^ 

Herzfeld in hie ^'KnBbBno-Saesanian Coins'' ba$ made a thorough 
study of the subject and bolds that these are the money of the 
BasBanid prince^govemera of Bactria^ who tore the title ^'Eusinshah". 
The coins fall into two groopa, one with SaBBamd-En^fin script^ a 
cnrfiive Greek writing which bad been need by the great and 

the other with mscriptiona in BsaflUnid Pahlavi of the third century 
A. D, ; the two classea are linked together by Fome rare pieces with 
both BcriptB^ Bassansd-Pahlav} on obverse^ Greek an the reverse* 
Her^feld hold-i that Balkh^ the centre of Buddbiamg was the centre 
of the coinage with legends in Greco-Kuefi^a scripwhile thoEe 
with SaaBanid-Pahlavi belong to MeuSp the centre of ZoroastriaoisEii. 
Some of them mast have been etrack id India or foand wide circula¬ 
tion ID that contitry^ because they are often obtained in Bawalpindi 
and the adfoining region^ 

It is thus quite likely that the Sagsanid yoke continned on the 
^ka ksutrapaB of the Weetern India for some period and thus there 
was no mahikBatriipa in the ^aka realm. That the SaBBenIds were 
gradually losing hold on the diBtant Indian provinces in the middle 
of the fourlh century A. li.| la piovcd by the evidence of the Atfahabad 
Pillar inacrlptioti of Samudnigupta which claimB ^^acta of respectfut 
eervicCr snob aa offering themselves as sacriffcee, bringing presents 
of maidens, (giviug) Garuda tokens (eurrendering) tbe enjoyment 
of their own terrltoriea and aolieiting cammaudB'' from the foreign 
potentates of the North-Western borderland of todis^^A 
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II 

CsndragQpta ll pat an aal to tha mfa of tha Baka-k^atrapsQ in 
the W&fifcern India. Tha weafcward aipaDf^ioti of the Gnpfcai began 
under Samudragupta wboaa aozarainty, Ihe Allahabad iaacripfclon 
as&arts^ iha acknowledged,^ 

Epjgraphic evidence indicates th&t Samudmgttptft was succeeded 
bj bis SOD CandragnptA II, Yikramfiditya. Some scholars think that 
a king named Bamagnpta intervened between Samudragopta and 
CandragDpta lip and if the DevrCandraguptain is to be believed this 
R&magnpta alias ^rmagnpta came into intimata contact with the 
^ka kinga.fl^ The etorj rum thst E^magnpia was a weak and 
mcapable ruler and when a powerful ^ka king invaded his kingdom^ 
he wanted to offer his own wife DhrnvadevT as ransom to buy peace. 
The work further relates that then Candragnpta^ a yonng and brave 
kumirap took some eoldiers with him disguised as women and bimself 
dressed ue DhruvadevT went to the enemies' camp, and when the 
^aka king was about to approach hiin» he fell on the Saka chief and 
klJled him The Hiir^A-Carlta of BAnn also alludes to this incident 
in the following statement: *'Ar(l)i pure ca para-kalatra k^rnnkani 
kftminTvedagnpt^ica Oandraputab Baka-patim aditayaditi*\ 

in the absence of any mention of Rimogupta iu the coutemporary 
epigraphio records it will hardly be proper to think of the existence 
oE SQcb a kingn It appears that the simple story of the conquest of 
a 4aka king by Candragupta II was later on embellisbed by dramatists 
and poets^ as it will be apparent from tbc different versions of the 
same account in the Har^a-Cariia of Bi^a and the E&vysmimamsfi of 
Hajndekhara.^? Mirashi points out that details not found io earlier 
accounts continued to be added till the days of Amogbavarfa I (815-78 
A. D,1 and Govinda IV (S18-8S A. o. ).s8 

Too much hag been made of tbc accounts of Bai^a'a Har^a-Carita 
and DevTCandraguptaip epecially regarding the local ion of the place 
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where th« inoideDt occared and the ideDttGcatioa of the a king 
who became the victim of Casdragupta'a etrAtagem, A.S legards the 
place it may ba mentioned here that the reading in the Harra-Carita 
is net certain; it may be ^oHpuro^ (one my’a city ) or 'Alipura', 
The Kivyamimemei, on the other hand, locatea the scene in the 
Himalayan region and states that "in that very region (tasmineta 
Himfitaye )i of the Himitaya, the demoralised ^urmagupta { Itsma- 
giipta ) had been beseiged and agreed to eurrsnder to the ^ka ruler 
hia queen DbravaBvaminT. 

Then again as none of the anthorlties mantion the same of the ^ka 
ruler it ia difiicalt to corijecttire esactiy who he may have been. 

(1) Jayaswe] identities this 4aks king with ‘'rafntiraja maharaja 
Toramapa h'shi" mentioned in a Enra inecription or with one of bis 
next BncCBHSors.W The object of the Eura inscription ia to record 
the construction of a Bnddhiat monastery by one Rota-i^iddhavatiddbi, 
the son of Rotta-Jayavciddhi, for the teachers of the MahT^saaka 
ficbooL It ia dated "in tho prosperons reign of king of kings, the 
great king Toramai^a-i^hi-jaavln, in the.„...tb year, on the second 
(Innar day ) of the bright-baif of the month of Msrgaifra8"eo The 
proper identiBcstioo of this ToramanA has caused much speculation 
among the Indologists. Guhier and Kielhom tbiok that the Tornmitna 
of the Kara inscription canoot be identical with the Ephthalite king 
Toram&pa since the former uses the epithet Jahvla which is supposed 
to have been a feudatory title. But really the identification of 
Toramana-^ahi-Jaitvia with the "Huna" king Toramina does not 
appear to be very difficolt. The Punjab seems to have been conquered 
by the Epbihalite or “Huna" Toramana when he was a tegin, 
subordinate to the supreme Ephthalite ruler rsBldiBg in Bsctria. 
Before long, however, the t«gin became too strong to overshadow his 
master and assamed virtual independence. Further, there was 
Ephthalite or “Huna" settlement in the Punjab itself. Besides 
Sialkot, another important "Hupa" settlement centred round the 
celebrated town of Pavvaiya, on the banks of tbe river Candrabhagi, 
which according to Ddyotflua bflri's Prakfit work Kavalayamfllji 
compiled in 690 8. E. = a. d. 777 was the residence of Tomraya or 
Torama^Ai Again, as CnDoingham bae pointed out, "the smali copper* 
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caitia nilribnied to fotind hoih in the ru&jitb und in 

the aouQtrj between the and yauiuni^ Tbdr atbribokion is 

based on the ty|}6 of the 'inn' with the abbreviated neme as Torn in 
arge Letteris.'' There are atao some eilver ooin^ of the "'Horaeman 
type"' with Ephthalite Bymbol behind the horBe-man on the obv« and 
the legend in Greek charaetere l^^hi JavCLla or B^bi Janabhlep with 
the QBnal hre-altar and supporters on the rev. 

'Ibna it a^jpears that the Toramapa of the Ram inscription ie to 
be identified with the EphtbaliEe or Torami^a who rnled in 

India Jong after the days of CandragupEa II. Therefore Jayaswara 
identification of the Baka king with the Toraznlps of the Knra record 
Or one oE hie next eucceeeors cannot be accepted^ 

'(iij Dr^^l^kar thinks that the Saka king defeated by Candragupta II 
was a raler of the Western k^atmpa dynasty natnelj Hndjaaena 111 
whose dates range froru a. D. 3tB to ^7d, As he bad been working 
nnder tbe theory that it^m^npta reigned from jl. D. 375 to 380, and 
as he also believed in the DevlCandraguptsm acconnt that the ^ka 
king was defeated during the reign of Eimagciptap he came to the 
above concLusion on the contemporaneity of Bimagnpta and Hndra- 
senain.^t But as we have already stated the existence of Hutna* 
gupta is unsupported by any contemporary evidence, ^rof. Hay- 
obandhnri poinis out that ^Hhe DevlOandragnptam and atmilar works 
are as much nnsnited to form bases of the chronicles of Candragupia II 
as tbe Miidr^rak^sa and tbe Adokivadana are in regard to thn 
doings of the great Maciryaa"^^^ 

Candrognpta ITa campaigne against the Western keatrapas is 
apparently alluded to in the Udayagirl Cave inscription of Vlraeena 
Sabe^ a native of Putaliputra and n soetcra of the great Gupta monarebp 
placed in charge of tbe Department of Peace and Warp 'Vbo came 
here accompanied by tb& kiog In person, who was seeking to conquer 
the whole wQrld"*,8® Iif his campaign Pgainsl tbe Sakse, Candrognpta 
evidently made Eastern Malwa the base of his operations. Kaatem 
Malwa (Akara) nmst have been conquered by Candragnpla II as 
early as 401 a. d., for an epigraphic text on tbe Udayagiri bill bearing 
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the G. E. 32»40l A. D, rec<»rdB a dedicatioa m^ide bj feada- 
borj mabiLTija Sanak^uika dttring the reign of Caodragqpta ir\^ 

The cong^aeat of the Weatefa keabtapas bj CaEidragapt& II le proved 
hia rare ^ver coins ivhich are more or less direct imitations of 
those of the latest Western k^atrapas^ As BapsoD states ''Like their 
prototypes^ the coine of the latest mah^k^atrspAet whieh they closely 
resemble in style and fabric^ they have on the Obv, the data accom* 
panied by some aqaivaleot of the word behind the king's bead, 

and retain some traces of the old inscr, in'Greek characlerB, while on 
the rev. they sabstitnte the Gnpta typo ( a peacock ) for the Caitjaj 
with the crescent and star.'^^ As wo have already seen the latest date 
on the coins of the Western kfatrapas is 310 or 3Lx ( Saka ) «33B~hX 
A. D. while the earliest date on the silver coins of the Gnpta monarch 
struck in imitation of the former is G. E. 90 or 90 x=sA, D. 403+X. 
Thn^ it was dnring this interval that the Gnpta conqaeat of ^nrsffra 
and Onfrat took place. It is possible to limit the period furtherj for 
the Udsyagirt iuBcription of the year 401 A.* D-i showa the ocenpation 
of the E. Malwa by the Gnptas and it is improbakk that the Western 
k^trapaa were able to resist for long the victorions progress of 
Canilragupta 11. 
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CONCLUSION 


Ouir fcsislE of a comprAheDs^e pif^tnre of tbo gakas ip luAm 

has now coma to an end^ and only a few words are nece&Eary by way 
of epSlcgne. 

The Sakae, originally a Bomad tribe of Central Aaia* pnelied to 
India by force of ciTcnmstQncea, proved politically a i^reat sncce^a 
more than aoy other foreign tribe that founded an empire in Ihia 
country in the ancient days. It ia poaeible that the Ku^i^aB* who 
were for a time contemporary with them^ ruled over a dominion more 
extensive than the ^kas coo Id ever found, bnt it coo Id not stand for 
long the preeenre of the centrlfngal tendency that had all along 
worked in the politica of ancient India. After a hrilliant record of 
political activities Ihe de^cendanta of the great Kaniska took shelter 
on the North-Wealern fringe of Indiai^ whik the ^kaa still continued 
to rule wdlb full vigonr and glory. The Kui^unas, on the other hand^ 
could hardly penetrate the tHirriers of the great Vindhya range» 
but the j^kaa not only conquered a considerable portion of the 
Mahaia^tra regioUi but founded colonies even to the far south of 
India.3 The stamina of the Weaterp k^atrspaa wae indeed wonder¬ 
ful ; aeveml timea their power came to tolterlng stage, but they 
recovered ; even the powsrihl Sassanlda could not curb their indemi* 
table energy^ for they atood the abock of their yoke, but revived 
Bgeip. 

In India I ^ka rulers took up the work inaugurated by Greek 
princes to inlroduce foreign cullural ideas into the land. In North- 
Indiftf it is a fact indeed^ the ^ka progress was made at the expense 
of the Greeksp as the numismatic evidences prove e, g,| the ^aka 
Satrap Liska EftsaUka imJtatea the coins of Eukratides at TaxiiBp 
and Kafijnbfllu, at E. Ponjab. copies the coins struck by Sirato 1 
and Strato II raiguing conjointly^ bat the ^kas had deep respect 
for the superior Greek cultnre. Everywhere in North-India tha 
^ka conqueroua used the Greek from of coinage aud even used the 
Greek legend On the obverse of the aamc. The Greek colony of 
Demetriapolis in Indo-Scythia evidently rcmAined in a SontiehiBg 
condition^ for the great poet Silidasaf who lived In the age of the 
Guptas, while describing the march of Baghu, makes his hero fight 
with the favaoBB or the GreekSp on the other side of the Indue 
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evifleiilly.fi The Greek legeade on the coioa of Lhe ^aba miera of 
Norbh-India prove thiit ander tbero Greek remained a living toogne 
while for a long time, the women of Sanstra continued to use 
the greek form of greetings * It was in UjjayinI, possibly the capital 
of the Western kfatrapas, that Greek astronomy was transplanted into 
Indian soil, which was nltimately recast and remodelled by the 
Indians, and at Gandhira-Kapifo Greek tecbniqnee and Indian ideas 
were commingling under the patronage of the Scythians. 

The Siikas before they entered India wore imbned with Irano- 
Parthian caltnre and in India they took np tbo thread of the lodo- 
Hellenistic civilisation. Thna they became instnimentil in bringing 
these different civilisotitma to bear upon each other. In this way, 
India came into contact with variooe traditions more than had formeriy 
been the case, and the result was naturally a widening of the scope 
of intellectual activity and the breaking of tha fetters of traditionalism 
The oontcibationa of the Scythians peep to a large extent into the 
golden age of the Gnpias. It human progreas is indebted to those 
who are instramental in propagating the onlture developed by other 
nations and in transfusing ideas and institutione from people to 
people, India maet admit her debt to the Sakas. 

Fnrlhcr, the age of the ^akas was marked by a steady growth of 
Indian economio life in varioos directions. Besides the achievements 
of Hippalds which led to the diecovery of the sea-routeii from India 
to the Western world, now trade-ways were opened from India 
lead in" to Gentral Asia and China, though an fortunately we have 
no means to determine bow far the empire ot the Sakas was inHoenced 
by them. This was the epoch, when under the KoBapis, Indian 
colonisation of the Khotan region began, and with it Buddhism began 
to spread in a fresh mauner In Ebotan and also in China, The Indian 
induence in Kashgar at this period ia attested by the discoveries of 
Bir A. Stein at Niya and at Leou-lan. At these two sites several 
Prskyit inscriptions in EbarofthT characters were discovered besides 
several Indian texts at Leon-lan. The site of Niya neems to have 
been drssrted in the third centnry a. fi. These colonies evidently 
formed the link in the trade-relationship between India and China. 
Indian trade with Contra] Asia and China, in the Scythian ago, wan 
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carried by the North Western route, which, however^ came to a Rreat 
extent ander the control of the ^aka king Rndradiman after hie 
conqueatof the Sindhu-Sauvlra regiona* 

Prxyloski eaya, '*From Maarye timee onwards Pstaliputm waa 
eonnected with QatidhEra by an Imperial highway, drawn on the 
model of great roads of the Achaemenids* It played a Rreat part in 
the political and ecoDomic life of India. After the foundation of the 
Gr^ek kingdom of Bactriana commercial interconrse became very 

active between the valley a of the Gaogea and the Oxns^.From 

Pslalipntra three great roads radiate to the frontiera of the empire — 
the eonth''western lo Parygaza by KansamM and Djjayinlir the 
northern to Nepal by Vaiiiir and ^nvasti^ and the north-weatern, 
the bngaaii to Baclriana by Mathmi and appar valley of the Indua/*^ 
The 6akaa thas controlled two great trade-rontea of North-Iiidia^ 
certainly the roote leading to Barygazift, and poasibly aleo the losgeat 
one which may have passed through the Mnlt&n and Jharavar 
region a. 

We have seen already how the trade of Sontb-lndla flowed nlfci- 
mately throng h the empire of Naha pin a.s Bnt in great oontraat to 
the Northern trade-roateg. renioaclar India poaaeased roada very 
diMcalt- to tread where caravans conld hardly pass on with ease. Tbn^ 
while speaking of DflchinabadeSj. thePffWpitis eaysj *"The inland conotrj 
back from the ooaet toward the eabt compriseB many deaert regione 
and great moontalna and all kinds of wild-beafltSp^.....*^ lMpH^^da, 
tigsra^ elephants^ encrmons sorpente^ byeoaSp and baboons of many 
sorts ; and many popalona nations^ as far as the Gangaa"*J Tavomier 
saya that in the Doccan "wheel carriages do not travel, the roada being 
too maoh intermpted by high mcnntains^ tanks and rivere and there 
being o^any narrow and dtflcalt poassSh It is with the great set 
difficnlty that on a takes a small cart*\ 

It is quite apparent from these occoants that commercial activities 
were more in a flonriahing state in Nortb-India, than in the Soath, 
in the age of the gakas. The conqnest of the Bindhu-Sanvlra region 
by ItadradKman brought nnder the control of the ^ka king the two 
great oanivan ton tea ranning parallel to the two eidea of the river 
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This WB can inlei from b nritkAi atndy of Ihe Gtogritphy of 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy dietribntea the names of forty^ono places bolocg- 
ing to the Indna valley and Jta neighbonrhocd into six groups. The 
towns of tho eooond group indicate by their relative poBitions that 
they were ancceaaive stagoa on the great caravan route which ran 
parallel with the weatern bank of the river all the way from the 
Eophee junction downward to the eoaat. The towns of the fourth 
group were aimilarly On the way of the great route which ran on ibe 
eat tern bank of the river from the jnnciion of the five Punjab streams 
wiib the Indus down to the ^Delta". The towns of the third groups 
Pat ala and Barberl—show the chief corntnercial marts of Ihe region 
where Iho two routes evidently meh Ptolemy's second^ third and 
fonrth groapa fall within the Sindhu-Sauvlra region and as sach the 
^ka king was in a position to control praoticsily the trade of Western 
and North-Western India.® 

The Ptffipifw and the w^orks of Pliny and Ptolemy testify to the 
great trade thst India bad with the \Ves£ern world in the ege of the 
Scylhianst The maritime activities of the Indians which led to the 
colDuisation and the spread of ihe Indian civilisation in Snvarpadvlpa 
(t^omatrA) and Tavabhami (J^vA) also probably began in this agOi for 
when in the Utih ceoinry a* p., Fa-bian visited those pIsccBj he found 
them in a very flourishing Gondilion. PelUot thinks that Eanndmya 
who started the Indianisalion of Fo nan^ which maintained long 
relationship with the Marnp^^ kingdom of Eastern India, should be 
placed in the accctid half of the flrtit cenlary after Christ at the latest. 

The most importaut port of the ^ka realm was no doabt Barygazs^ 
or Broach, and possibly second to it Barbaricum, at the mouth of 
the river Indus* Minor ports like Suppara end Calliena were prob¬ 
ably engaged chiefly in coastal trade* The ^kas mnet have derived 
considerable revenues from ihe imporl duties at these porte^ and 
d&lka or custom duty is actnsllj mentioned in the Gifnar record of 
Pndradaman as one of the chief sources of the exchequor. 

Trade and commerce preempposc bank facitities which were provided 
in Ancient India by guild organisations^ and there are evidencea foe 
believing that they flourished unhampered under the ^kas* Thus 
Nasik inscription no, 12 records the invcelment by P^abbadatta, son- 
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in-lftw of NahapSQA, of 2000 f wUb tba ‘'wostoro weavers* 

goild", at the rate of 1% intarest per moath, with ttaa farther eoDditioo 
that the priocipsl uiast remain fixed, and the interest was only to be 
paid. This is sometbiog Jihe the fixed-deposit system of the preseat 
day bnaking. The record shows that the ^abas in India respected 
the injanctioas of the sacred taw-givers, that the guilds were to be 
respeoted by the king, if they were not against pubtio interest's 
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The of £UR Aakae 

I 

The first reaction 

ADcieat India captured her captors. The ^kaa were also captured 
and adapted to Indian mode of Life and soon they beoame the ideal 
people, and their country, the Baked vipap an ideal place to live m.i But 
this fusion of the ijcytho-ludiaus mubt have been slow and gradual, 
and the first efiecL of the coming of the ''barbariane"' to Xndia wm a 
great reaction produced on the mind ot the orthodox cloas^ which 
uaturalJy looked upon the aliene with disfavour aa practieiog caatoma 
repugnant to its eyoa. Thus Bpeaking of the Baka kings of Matbnii^ 
the Gftrg! Sambita states that they were greedy, wicked end ainfulp^ 
while Vltaayana, a writer of the third centnry a, condemns the 
^uraaan&kaBp 1. e^, the inbubitanta of the Mathun region^ for the 
immoral cos toms that have crept into their society^Q The ^ura- 
eenakoa evidently have falieu ofi from the ideal etandard of life, 
which cbaxacteriacd them in the earlier daySp by coming into contact 
with the foreigners^ the ^kas and Lbc Eu^a^as, for the Maun Samhiti 
tells us that ^The plain of tbe KnrDs^ the (country of the ) Matsyas^ 
PafLcilas and Saurasenakaj^p these (form) indeedp the country of the 
Brahmarsia (Brahms^ical sages, which ranks ) immediately after 
Brahmavartn. Erom a Brahma^a bore in that country let all men on 
earth learn their several uEsgea'*,* McGovern points out that sume of 
the Sarmatiau tribes, into which he includes the, l^akae, origlDally 
inbabiting Northern Turkistan, were es^Lremcly lax in their code 
governing sexual relations.^ 

Vitsiyana eimilarty condemns the people of the l^njabj the "^land 
of the five rivers*'^ for their immoral pracliceSp while the Great Epic 
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states that they were so ¥ery low that they had tittle reapect for 
their '"mothers'* even.® 'i'he Poiijah paased sueceasivelj under the 
domioioti ot the Greeka and the Scythiane, but the Greeks are never 
cODdemned in the Indian Uteratnre for any filthy castom. It waSp 
therefore, evjdfintlyJhe Scythians who were respocisible lor introdncmg 
Huch immoral cuatoma in that country. Wo may note in tbia 
connection that Herodotus has preserved for us a story of a certain 
Scythian kin^ who after his father's death married one of his step* 
mothers ■7 The anecdots shows that some of the Scythian tribes 
probably followed the custonii well-known to have esiated among 
the neighbonring Hons in Mongolia* where the eon of a deceased 
king married all the ladies of his father's harem* always excepting 
his own natural mother® Such a custom was never to be found 
among the Greeks and the IndianSp and Ihna when the great h^pic 
condemnE the people of *The land of the five rivers” for their ^*Jittle 
respect” towards their mothersp and when we know further that 
the region remuined for a long time under the yoke of the hcytbianSji 
we may make the latter responsible for introduoing some auch 
cnstoms there. 

Speaking of the Surjjstrak&s, or the people of Sorl^tra* which waa 
the strong-hold of the ^kaa for a very long period* till c. dOO a_ b.j 
Vatsayana says that the ladies of the cities and the villages entered 
the royal harem either individuully or in a body to sport with the 
king,^ ^fVe may compare this account with the statement of the 
that for the king there were brought from outside " beautiful 
maidens for tbe This shows the moral laxity of the Baka 

kings and it waa undonbtcdly disilked by tbe orthodox Indian 
society. 
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n 

Indiauieation of tba 

The moflt sirikiDg feittife of the ladiaa sociotf hfia betn the crists- 
eyfitem since verj early times. A society based upon the Vart^iiirama- 
dharma k the ideal one* according to the Dharmailat.ras which 
enjoiEie that the Tety e^btince of the aooift[ atirnotuce ia effected by 
the observance of the rales rendered obligatory for the maintenftDCe of 
crarno and ajriitna. TheoreticaJly^ the Tisaal nnmbdr of the cast^ ie 
four, thoagh otrangely enough the Greek writera like Megasthenes and 
Strabo and Muslim writers like Ibn Ebnrdadba and Al Idrisl should 
concnr in maintaining that their number was seven. 

The acooont of the Great KpiO| which baa incorporated tradttiana of 
differant ages.^i that there ia fell operation of the varfyasramt^dharma 
tn the ^kadvTpa where the people are honest and devoid of greed and 
jealousy, con Id have been composed only after the S'lkas of [ndia had 
bean admitted into the fold of the Br&hmanical society.13 The Epio 
and the Ptiri^as inform ns farther that among the ^kas. the Magaa 
were the Bribrnaijaa ; the Afagadha^, the K*atriyas ; the M&naaafi, 
the Veidyaa ; and the MandagaSp tbe 

'*ihgUiza if^gadh^^caitrd MdnasU 
Mandagilsta thd, 

Jlfn^zti M^ga^lhdh 

Kaa (nydgta ik^ 

( Visnu-FurUnat 11. 4.69.) 

TkVe do not know exactly whether there were aneb clasBee among the 
Saka tribe known as M&gadhap Manama or Mandaga. But we are 
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that the Magas the priests of the and they came 

to be regarded as tbe best of tbe Drtbma^as bj the orthodox lodiat^ 
Bocietj. Thus ^faila oornmenting on the above passage of the Vi^nu- 
Pt<r2na^ Stldhara &v£mln says,*.... 

^^Brnhmana^bMyifilkU'' |Hireoif«^ garve^ 
lirnhmtinB^ madhye 

Let ofi now Eee how far these ^ka-Iirftbtna^aB followed the roles of 
the Di-thodox BrShmapical society. Thus the Mfioava DharixiflBQtra 
declares 

^^Adhyapanam c^dhyflyaniitp. yajanafp 
yiijan(ifj% tathil 
dllnafp praiigrahaicaivii 

karm^lnyagrajanmanfih'" ( 75 ), 

Of the above six profeaaioufli agam, Mana points out himself three 
which enable a Brlnma^a to earn a Uving, viz,| aacrificing for othors 
( yiljana ), leaching ( ) and the acceptance of gifts from 

puce men ( pratigr^ha ),i* 

An inetance of the ^ha^Br&hmanas following '‘pra-fiffmAa" is found 
in an mscription from Deo-Baranarkp Dist, Sahabad^ which states that 
from a vary early period the Brfthma^aa bad baen living at 

that place and the Magadhan king BiUdityadeva granted the village 
to **Bhojakii-Brnhmcina** Sarysmilru for the purpose of the daily 
wnrflhip of the Snti'^god, Later on the same village was granted to 
"^Bhojaka** ^^imitra by king Avantivsrmafl.^5 

**Skoj<ii^^* or Bhoja was anoiber name of the Saka or Maga- 
ErSbmanas, Thus the Purina says,,....... 

gandhaiica upah^rai- 
gtaihaina 
bht^ayanti laAasr 

bkojakQh* tirtH/sA" 

( Bf-aitrta-PartJcs* 144, Q6 ) 

From the above Deo-Baranark record H thop appears that at feast 
a sectioti of the ^aka^BrKhinanis lived by **pT&iigraka,'* according 
to the injnctions of the Brihmapiosl DharmaiSatra writers^ and were 
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fnvoared by the kings ol ancient India with libera! gifts for their 
subsistence. 

Aa timca rolled on^ however^ the BrShma^a of India adopted vafions 
other profeBBione besidea those Banctioned by the &eriptnre. A lready 
the BhArms^setra writers had indirectly pennitt-ed a Brahmana to 
!ive ppun agricaltnre, trade etc*, provided he appoinls an Bgcat to 
carry on the work on hia owo behalf ^ipkarAeirya in hia 
BTahmamtrstbhil.^lfain regrets that the eaatas were not following their 
respeotiva professions/^ With this changed slate of affaira^ the 
Dbarmai/lstre writers had also to change their tibw and we find that 
the later works like those of Btihaepati^ Hiraita^ Parg^ira and others 
sanctioning avocations to the BrAhina^as^ which in the earlier days 
were not permitted to them/B 

Thns^ qnite in keeping with theepirit oftbclaterdayBithe daka- 
Brsbmanas of India also entered into varjona kinds of services and 
still held high status in the society. The Oovindapnr insoiipticn of 
tho 4 a ha year 1069 has preaerved for us another very interesting 
account of ihe Baka-Brahinapa^ in lndia« It records the history of 
Gangadbara's family which came into contact with the rdera 
of Magadha^ It expressly states that the Magas were the Br^hma^as 
of the 4akadvTpa and originally came ont of the body of the Sao-god, 
In the Sanskrit anthologji compiled io J3Q5 

Ah D,t are to be fonnd verses of sis poets bearing tbe names of the 
six of the Maga-BrShmanas, mentioned in this epigraph. The aatbor 
of the inscription traces his genealogy from Dimodara, whose son 
wsfl Cakrapapi, who had again two sons Manoratha and Badiratha. 
It is Btated that Manoratha was appointed a “PratibBra"^ and hia 
brother a Soperintendent by Varflafoana* the Ma^a king of Msgadha, 
Manoratha's son Gahgadbarai described as a magician in bnltle^ 
served ander Rndramftna ( probably Varna myna's eon 1 whom the 
epigraph credits with having recovered bia realm from the bands 
of his adverBarics ( verse 24 ), Oadgidbam married Pa&ladevT 
daughter of the Adhibnrika Jayapi^i who was a friend of the Gaad>^ 
king/® 
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Wfl are abaolately in the dark regarding the part played by the 
^ka Kratriyaa, Vaidyaa and ^4dcaa« The Menu S^biti givea the 
Sokaa the poaition of Vrfala K^atriyae by which hg evidently nteana 
the ruling ^ka families of India.30 In the Qirnar record Bndro- 
dituao is deaerihad as "rUjaktksM\ dhUraffa-gunaiaBsarva-vatnai- 
Tahkigamjfd raisanUrfha patitveerta"' which may indicate that he 
was considered to have the quafifications of a K^triya, But it 
ie also a known fact that kingship in the historical period was not 
confined solely to the K^atriya class, thongh aoch is the injaction 
of the sacred lawgivers. The Snpgas, the EA^vu and the ^ta< 
vBbanas were BHUmiapas, while among the Indian kings who were 
contemporaries of Yuan Chwang and whose castes are mentioned 
by him, three were Hrahmanas, five E^triyaa, two Vaidyas and 
two sadras. In any case, we find that the BiAbmapa ^tavghanas 
were enteriog freely into marriages with the descendants of Cs^tana, 
According to the Dharmndfistras, the marriage of a man ought to 
take place only with s girl of the same caste. Anuloma marriage, 
that is marriage with a woman of a lower caste, Ihongh permitted 
half-heartedly fay Mann, seems not to have been in vogne in the 
orthodox saction, for Mann himself says that “according to Atri and 
to ( Gautama ) the son of Utathys, he who weds a Sadrn woman, 
becomes an ontcaste, according to Saunska, on the birth of a son 
and according to Bhfgu, be who has ( male ) ofifapring from a ( ^Qdra 
female ) atone. A Brfihmans who takes a sndre wife to bte bed, will 
{ after death ) sink into hall; if he begets a child by her, be will 
lose the rank of a Brahtoapa. The manes and the gods will not eat 
the ( offerings ) of that man who performs the rites in honour of the 
gods, of the maDos, and of guests chiefly with a ( ^Qdra wife’s ) 
assistance and such ( a man ) will not go to heaven,'Yajfiavaikya 
also condemns sneh marriages and says, *’Wbat is said about the 
acquisition of a wife from the ^Qdra caste, does not commend itself 
to me, for the reason that one’s own self is born in her/’ss Bat when 
we find that the Bribma 9 a.SfitayihaDa kings axe entering into 
marriage with the ^kas of UjjayinI, we may presume either that the 
injnnotioD of the law-givers were not strictly followed or that the 
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of UjjayioT were looked upon bb Indiae Brshtoe^oB. From the 
Giroar epigraph of RodradioiRii we learo that ^tokar^i, the lord of 
DakBipspalbiit was related to him, W'hile from the evidence of a 
Kanberi inacription, we may infer farther that this ^takart|i was a 
eoa-in-Iaw of Rndr&dsmao, Gautatslpatra is stated to have stopped 
the admtxtnre of castes and restored the **Br5btna9ya d harm a” and 
yet one of his near descendants married a ^ka girl.99 From the 
evidence of the Nagarjunikonda inscription, we get another instance 
of ^ka-2adian marriage. The fkfikn king Tiraporn^datta had as 
hie qaeen the mahi.devf Rndrabhattsrikfi who is described as CTyunti^a- 
niaAara-^aftka.Bt Vfjgel is inclined to correct the passage ae Ujunika. 
foahumja^haliJia and then identihes Ujaniks with the famoas city of 
TIjjayinT, which was onder the away of the ^ka-k^trapaa, Rndm- 
bhattirikl, therefore, seoma to have been the daughter of a Saka king 
of Ujjayint. According to Dr. D. C. Birkar, it is not altogether 
improbable that the Ik^kn qaeen was related to either Budrasena I 
(A. □. 200U13 ) or Badrasena II f a. d. esMd) as 

The system of consin-marriage in Sonth-India was possibly 
iotrodnoed by the Sako-BrShma^as.^^* The earliest reference to it is 
to be fonnd in the Bandhiyana Dbarmaa11tra,9C Eumarila Bbatta 
also informs na that the people of the South ate overjoyed to get the 
daughters of maternal nncto. Bab ter points ont that *'the marriages 
between cousins occnr among the Karhada Brahma^ao of the 
Dekhan.’'^'' We barn from the epigrophic records that the system of 
consin-marriage wae also in vogne amongst the Rk^trakhtos of 
Milkhsd. Jagattonga, the predeceased son of Ei-ifpa IT. h ad married 
a daughter of hie maternal uncle Sat|)karagana. The same was the 
case with Indrs 1V.88 

The epithet *‘NareDdra-ka(DyS)'>Bvayam varAiiekB-m&lyaprflptadSmn(a)" 

applied to Budradftman in the Girnar record eeems to show that 
the girts of that age had free choice regarding their bus bands and 
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polygamy was allowid in f^ka society, which was akoa recogfiieed 
Indian otietom. If Herodotas h to ba belisTed polygamy alao prevailed 
amoDgst the Scytbiaos oF Caotral 

From ibo above discassicns it fa qoite clear that the Sahaa in India 
became thoroughly Indianiised and got an booootable poeltioc in the 
society of ibe land. This Scytho-Indian fnEian seems to have been 
slow and gradoaL Patafijali in bie Mabibb^ya raisoe the qneation of 
tbe eooial atiatns of the Bakas and points ent that they were 
^Ddrae and not nntonchables and need not be expelled from the dtab. 
Had by hia time the Sakaa got an taoootirable position in the Indian 
society I oa they bad in the later days, such qnoalion wonid have ncTer 
arieen in the uiind of tbe grtat grammarian. In any oafle, Patafijall a 
example shows that by hie time, the Sakas bad already been IndianiBefl 
and were admitted into the dining table of the orthodox lDdiaiia+ 
Earlier Dharmaadtra writers like Apastambba^ Bodfa|,yBna and 
Gautama permit freely inier-caste dining®*^ j bat the attitude aoon 
changed, and we find Afigiras prohibiting the dinner with a ^ndra and 
* permits one with a Kiatriya only on days of riligioue festivity and 
with a Valiya when in dietrees,B^ Wbeni howeveri we find ihat the 
Mioava Dbarmaiasfera looks upon the Babas as degraded Ka^triyas we 
may think that they had begun to be regarded faTourably by a aeotion 
of tbe Indian society^ and the ball thus set on in rolling stopped onty 
when these aliens ac^aired hn admirable position in tbe land of their 
adoption. 


Ill 

Q rad natty a^ the Bakes became more and more Indianised, they 
began to favour different Indian religions and ^^beatowed their favour 
to acquire merita in the earthly life and life hereafter.” Under the 
patronage of the ^kas of MathurEp Buddbiem and Jaioiem flourished 
to a great extent. The Chinese writers relate the story that Kanaka, 
while returning from his conqnesta of the Eastern Jndia^ paesed 
through a broad Hat country, evidently Klathuri^ and saw stui^as of 
the Nihten there^ who are condemned as "etopad" in the ChiDefioeyes.®^* 
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A large Qomber of Jain maceiptiooB, no lee^ than eighty-four, ha¥e 
been recovered fcoin Ea^bBlL Till, bot it is beyond oar scope to give a 
STunmary of them here. We may note in thia connectionp however, 
that a Mathnri-Jaia ioaoriptiac records after an in vocation of Arabat 
(Arbat) Vardham^t^ap the eeiting up of a tablet of homage (ayagapa|a) 
by Simitrfl thekolikT (kandikl)(wife) of (lotipntra (GantT- 

pntra) a black serpent tothe Fothiyaa^Pro^tbakaa} and ^aka^^. It ieoot 
known what part Gotipntra played againBtjthe ^akaa, bat it aaema to be 
certain at any rate that the Jain oommunity did not bear much hatred 
against the Scythians of Math nr S, for their religion^ if the Chinese 
evidences are to be believed, donriabed unhampered during theic rule. 

Thus we have the Jain inscription of AmohinTp a female lay disciple^ 
together with her nom^ of the time of avamin mabftk^trapa Sodi^a^ 
and another Mstbnrfi Jain image inscription of the time of mahanja 
mabik^trapa Ma ^ A very interesting thing to be noted in 

this oonnecticn is that a Jain record from Mathuri records the 
dedication of an image of SaraavatT by the worker in metal (lohika- 
kftTubs) 6 ova (Gopa) at the reqaest of the preacher (vScaka) Aryya* * 
Dflvn (Arya-deva)i the companion of the ganin Aryya*Maghaha&ti 
(Arya-Maghahastin);, the papil of the preacher Arjya-Hastahasti, . out 
of the Kot^iya ga^ap tbs BthanTya kola, tbo Vaira dAktaii the ^rTgriba- 
sambhoga.^^ 

If the epigrapbic BvidenccB are to be bellevedp the aatraps of MathurAp 
; Taxi! a and Maoikiak were staunch followers of the 6 add hist faiths 
hot we have at least three inscriptions which show that the NSga 
cult was also flotirishing in Mathurft at ibis age — 

(a) Luders, Inscription, no, €2ar—the MalhurA Naga Statuettee 
inscription. 

(b) Ludere, Inecription, no. 63. records the dedication ( of a pillar ) 
by Devila, the servant or priest at the temple of Dadhikaripa ( T>Bdbi- 
karnna-devakalika ). 

(c) Lnders, Inscriptionp no. 85^ records the dedication of a etone 
slab ( dilipstia ) in the temple ( etana ) of the divine lord of serpents 
( bhagavat Nigendra ) Dadhikar^a, by the sons of the actors ( ^ilAla- 
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bus ), the Mithorai { ol MathurS ) who are pniaed ae the Chandaka 
brothera, chief among whom waa Natidibala. 

The Dhlgavata teltgion which captnred fo^eignara like Helio- 
doms and othera did not dad mnch fatouf with the Eakas of India. 
As Prof. Baychaadhari olsefTes "The ^ka and Kaahftn aoTeTeigne of 
Northern India were generally hoetile towards the religion of Vien- 
deva and it was this antL*8hgga^ta attitude wbioh probably brought 
the foreign kings into conflict with the VaishnaTa monarcbB Cbandrat 
and the Imperial Qnptag. The Gnptaa did for Dhigavatienj what 
A^ka had done for Buddhism."^ 

NahapSna'fl aon-in-law Rsabhadatta was, however, equally tolerant 
towards the Buddhist and the Brshmatjical oreeds. We find him 
making tlrtha-yfltrffs to the Brfthma^jiical sacred places, on the one 
hand, and making donations to the Pnddhlst monks, on the other. 
Qia epigraphs may be taken indeed as throwing interesting side- 
lighte on the religions belief of the ^kae of hi a age* We may note 
here the contents of a few of them. 

I. m$ik inroHption no. 10, records hie gifts mostly to the god a 

and the Brshmapae, made by him on the river at the tTrtha 

of PrabbSsa at Bharnkacoha. Darfapnrs, Govardhaaa, gQrpiraka, at 
the rivers Iba. Plridi, DamapQ, Tipi, KarabepS. Dihannks, and at 
the village of Nsnarpgola to the congregation of Carakas at PTtpdrta- 
kavada. Govardhana, Snvarpamnkba, and the Rfimatlrtha in Snrpc* 
raka. It reoorda farther hia abhi^eka and donations at Pnakara and 
his donations of a field to the congregation of monks of the fonr- 
qaarters, 

II. Nhsit inimpfion no, IS, reoorda bis dedication of a cave and 
an endowment of money to the comoinnity f aaipgha ) of the foor* 
quarters, besides a dedication of money to gods and Brshmapss, 

III. Niliift inscription no, 1-t, records hia gifts to goda and 

Brihma?BB at Ohechinipa, Dabanoksnagara, Eekapara.and 

the bestowing of money and Mrtha on the Bar nisi river, 

IV. ffnnAsri iiMcripfios, Lwiers no, 1099, records his gift of the 
village of Karajika to the monks teaidiog in the eaves at Vilnraka for 
the snpport of the congregation ( sOfng&a ) of the four quarters and hia 
dnnstiOQS to the Brahmapas on the river BftrpaSS end at Prabhiaa, 
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A a Btre&dy eome ot QmbhidAtta'n gif to iQ^iy httve been in 

favour of the Sako^Brabuxa^, who were present in South India, 
aa evidenced by the Geography of Ptolemy, bat many of hia gifts 
BDi] actions were directed in favonr of the Indian Brlhma^oa, and 
his act ions prove beyond donbt that he bad great reapect for the 
Brshroanioal religion. In this connection, the etotement of the 
SllitUt iHrtfrijtwfl no, IQ "PtabbAae panyatlrthe RrahraBoebhya 
oatabbtryspradiDena," an epithet applied to ^fabbodntta, may be 
compared with ilfbA. III. 89, BQ where Prabhiaa is called the beat 
of the ttrtbas, end KuTna^PMr^na II. 80, ?9, VifttusanhitHf 19, and 
Padma PurUna ( > oh. 24, where gifts of money, 

maidens etc., to the Brihmnpae at eacred places are highly recom¬ 
mended. The Pnrapae, in fact, devote large spaces for the purpose 
of describing Ihe impotlance of the variona llrthae or uacred places 
in different parts of India. The onstom of going to pilgrimage, as 
l^bhadatta did, went ttaroaghont the Oindn period and even yusiini 
writers have noted how thonsande of pilgrims used to vieit the 6nn 
temple at Sriultan and the Siva temple at rrabbBsa. 

Most of the "Northern Satraps," as we know, were followers of 
the Bnddbist creed, but, of the ^akos of the Western India, mabha- 
datta favoaied both Brahmanism and Bnddhism, while there le no 
evidence at all that the members of the dynasty of Cantona had any 
leaning towarde the religion of the iUkyamnni. The reaaon is not 
far to aeek off, Euddhism failed to deepen its root strongly in Western 
India and Mshira^tra. In the age of the ^kas. Kanheri seema to 
have been the only Buddhist establishment of this region, as evidenced 
by the epigraphio records discovered there. At tba establiebmeat 
of Nogarjunikonda, we hear of the ^ka Mode end hts sister Budhl 
who were followers of that crusd, but at Kanheri, which was included 
within the empire of the k^tra^s, we hear of no ^ka worshippers. 
In Deccan, Bnddhism seems to have made no great progress and 
Fa-bian did not visit the coantry because he was told that the people 
there followed heretical views end did not follow the Sramanos and 
the law cd the Great Buddha. Bimilar was probably the case also 
in Weetern-IndiB in our period, tbongh there may have been a 
few sBroghtramas here and there. 

The SiDikhers Stone inscription of Srldbaravarms? shows that 
the Sakas, like their brethren the Euflft^as, also worshipped AfahAsena 
or Eftrtikeya, Though now rare, the worship of thie god seems to 
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liave be 3D prac^i&ed m nuci^ei limes, Patafljaii in his 

Mah^bhtt^ya mentioDi? the imagee of Bi¥a, SkaDda and Vfl&kba ae 
worshipped in hLa time-W Later Hinda paplhaon coDaidera Skanda 
and Vidikha aa ideotical and the Great Epie preserves the etory that 
Vi^kba arose from the right side of Skanda whon it was stmck by 
Indra'fl t hander-bolt. This indicates the tendency to make 
the two gods identical. In the age of the 0aptas» the enll 
of K&rtikeja became very popnlar which is well attested by 
the eanctnaries bailt in hie honoar^ the figure of peacock on the 
coina of the Gnptft kings, and the names Knmira and Skanda aeenmed 
by the Gupta monatchs.se The daka ^rTdbaravarmap, who evidently 
beloDged to the age of the Guptas, came also under the rising lufluetice 
of the cult^ 

Attempt has been made to trace the Ggare of Siva^ Firvatlj Qaja- 
Lakaml and other Brfihma^ical gods and goddesses on some of the 
coins of the ^ka kings of king^ of Taiila.^s The figure of bttll on 
the seal of Prabhndams Bhowe poaaibly the respect of the ^ka- 
Murap^as for the god Siva^ though we have hardly any other 
arcbaeologicat evidence to connect these alien ^Hh daivism. 

In the Great Epic I VI. 31. 2S }j ^akadvTpa 1 b described aa a place 
where ^mkara was worshipped. 

Similarly we have hardly any earlier archaeological evidence that 
would directly counect the ^kaa with Jainism. The evidence of the 
Padaliptaprabandha and other Jain works cannor be taken seriously 
on this pointy for they have a aectarian spirit and it would uatcirally 
appear that auch works would describe the teachers as being respected 
by a!)p even by the ^kaa and the Murui^das. It is not, however^ 
impotisiblc that many of them became attracted towards the faith, 
and even at the present day we find in Bajputana, Msga or 
BrshmansB employed as priests in Jain temples and in temples 
dedicated to the Images of dead kings. 

Mathura was a strong centum of Jainism in the Bcythian age, where, 
as already stated^ no lees than eighty four Jain insoriptiona have been 
discovered. The later Jain authors mention "UjjayiDf as a place 
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wb«i€ tbeir religion ha^ a I read gained a etrong foothold in the age 
of Adobs and hh immediate saoceeaora/' ( CH/» I. 167 . )j It m 
enriouB indeed that hlathnri and UjjajmT^ the two citadeSa of the 
Sakaa in India, prcxiuced no inscription conneating them with the 
fatih cf Yard ha mans. 


APPENDIX n. 


BlBLlOOnAPHICAL Notsb. 

A Bto^jr of tbd foregone pages will coovinoe the reader that the 
important available data for the coastroctioo of the hiatory of the 
tebae in India are chiefly the following— 

(i) Mention of Indian and Central Asian affairs in Indian and 
foreign aonalB, epeoially Chinese, 

(lit Inscriptions of the ^haa and of those who esme into contact 
with them, 

(iii) Coins whteh are found in great abundsnoe to Afganisthan, 
Northem-India and the Deccan, 


I 

A. 

The non-Iiidiun annals bearing on onr eubj'eot may broadly he 
divided into two ctaeees (a) Classical, and (bl Chinese. 

(a) Claasical Aooounts. 

(i) Of the Classical accotiats, the earliest and the most important 
for onr pnrpoae is Herodoine' Afwne ( aive ffisioruis, ) specially 
Ch. 4 and Ch. 7. Herodotus ( 484-431 B, o. >, the Father of Hiatory. 
was a traveller. He compiled s history of the Acbaemenids and of 
the SoythianS) bat as Keane has said “his knowledge of India woa 
meagre and most vagne. He knew that it was one of the remotest 
provinces of the Persian empire towards the east ; but of its extent 
and exact position be had no proper coneeption'^ {J^oofuiscm o/ 
Osoffraphif, 6-6 ), Hie work baa been translated into English and 
other langoages. ( see, the English tranelation of A. D, Godley, ffaro- 
dotut, in Loeb Ctessioat Libraryi 4 VoLs ). 

(ii) Strabo ( 60 b. c. a. D. 19 ] gives incidental references io, the 
Saeae and tfaur home io Csntra] Asia, in his fisrum Gto^rapki^um, 
and also speaks of the aotivitiaa of the tribe in Western Asia and 
their overthrow in Armenia by Cyme, Ch. 11 of his work is most 
important for onr parpose, (see, the English translation of H. Lt. 
Jones, the Gtograpkj/ of Biraio, in Iioeb Claaaioal Library, B Vole ; 
end the Irenslation by Hamilton and Falconer ), 

Id 
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(iii) Jnsfein ( not Later than a. b, &00) in his Epitoma HiMk>rUarum 
Phitippicarum Pov^pei Trogi has summarised the work of the lost 
hietorioB Trogas, and Cbs; 41 and 43 of the work deal with the 
relation of the Scytblansp in this case the ^ka, with the Partbians. Thie 
work bos been criticised by scholars as snfifering from the cocobmed 
errors of two persons — Trogns Pompeias and Jnslin who epitomised 
the acconni — plus the copy!ate' mistakes. { English translation by 
J. S. Watson, Bohn Glossioat Library ). 

(i^) P^iplu$ mari§ Erythra^i, or the PeripluA of the Bryihra^an 
a record of travel and trade in the Indian ocean by a merebant 
of the Bret centnry A» hoe been translated and edited with copious 
notes by W. H. Schoff, who aBsigna for it a date c, 60 A. D, Kennedy, 
however, points out in 191T, 837—S50, that It mentions Malichos 

{ Matikd ), the king of the Natsataeans, who died in a. d* 75, end 
Zoacales { Za Hakaii ), king of the Auxtimites, who reigned from A. o. 
76 to A. n. 88. ( see jiipTOp >* 

(v) Ptolemy { c. 148 A. n. ) in his Geographia^ Book VII, has dealt 
wi^h the geography of Indie, and bee noted mcidentaliy a few names 
of the rulers, anch es Tiastenes, Siri-Folemaiosi Sordagosi Basornagos 
and others. In Cb. 3 of the same book he deals wil^b I^dia 
Gangetieuyfi where we find an eecoaot of the Mnmn^as. In Book VI 
of his work he bes presented ns with an accduot of the countries 
adfocent to India. Chapters 18, 14 and 15 of this book deal wilh tbe 
Sakai and Skythio. The first attempt to edil the Qeographia critically 
was made by Wilbarg and Grraehof ( 1838-45 ) who edited the first 
six books only. The editions of C. F, A. Kobbe and of 0. Mailer are 
now the standard ones. McCrlndle has prepared another edition of 
the work which is chiefiy based on that of Nobbe. The edition of 
M. Senon. (La gmgfaphia de PU^lm%ee L*Ind^) (VIII^ 1-4) is perhaps 
the best one, so far as the geography of India Is concerned, where 
different readings of the mannscripts have bean duly noted. Tbs 
work also contains a very good map and a brilliant index. 

(vl> IsidoT of Charax wrote a geographical account of the Parthian 
Kmpirs which is losli but his little tnonogrftph StatiOfu" 

has flnrvivfld. Ttore hj^s beeti aotue coatroverBy i$>^arding tbe date 
of tho aatbor, but as be boows Dotfaiog later than Phnatea I V who 
died 8/i B c., it » certaia that he lived at the b^giaiDg of the ChriatiaD 
«ra< He knew that tba Parthiane called Aracbosia 'White ladia*, and 
refers to 6iga1 in t^acaeteoe as the reaideDce of a ^aka king — a 
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ref^ieDca which ie Tcry imporLaai tot out purpose, ( ^upm, )« 
may haVe collected some of hia refercDces from earlier accouDts, 
but It ia difficalt lo agree with Taro that he eaiirely depended on the 
Parthian official flur^ey of the time of Mithridatee Up ( GBl^ B3-§ ), 
t English translation of "Farihian by W. H. Behalf; 

PhiJadeJphiaj 1914). 

(b) Chinese Acooanis 

The tribes inhabiting Central Asia were first known to the Chinese 
Ihrongh the R^p(*r^ of Ghang-kian which U incorporated in Ch. 123 of 
Tsi-ma I'sien's Chang kten was sent in 1S8 b. o.. by the Han 

emperor Wn^ti as hls ambassador to the Ynefa-chis to solicit tfaeir help 
against the tui-bnlent Shan-yu of the Hinng-nu, who bad been causing 
constant ttonble to the ^Celestial Empire*. After various ficisaitades 
of fortnne, Chang-tien was able to reach the Yneh-chi territory eonie- 
time in 128 B. 0.^ hot as the Yneh-cbis were tired of war^ Chang-kien'a 
rnieeion failed and he returned to China in 126 c. But hia mission 
produced an important indirect effect in ae much as hia opened 

to the Ohinese the new world of Central Asia with new people. 

Hirth points ont that “the Imperial Ijibrary of the Sni dynasty, to 
judge from its catalogue ( Sui-Mhu^ Ch. 38, p. 23 b ), conlsinod a book 
in one chapter entitled i. e., ^*A^&ount of 

which has apparently not been 
banded down to later pariod&p since it ia not mentioned in the 
Catalogues of the Tang and Sung dynostieB*^, The wort isi therefore# 
lost and thns it U not possible to determine how far the account 

is really Chang-kien^s. It has sometimes been maintained that T'si- 
ma-t^aien bae an p pie merited the report bimBslf and included in it 
informationB obtained in llfi B. 0. For our pnrpr^e, however, it doea 
not matter much, because it is a picture of the contemporary eTenta 
from an expert handj be be Chang-kien or T^ai-ma-t^sien# Chavannes 
opines that, in all probablity, the great work, which has earned for 
T*fii-nia-t"flien the title of the of €hina^% must have been 

completed about the year 99 b. o. 

The SAt-Ai has not yet been completely tranBlaied^ Ghavannea* 
MemoireM Hhtcriqu^s da Se-ma-^T*^icn^ 6 Vola, is a masterly transla^ 
tion of Shi-ki, 1'47, For the iranslation of Ch- 128 of the work, which 
is [chially important for onr purpose, I have depended an Dr Fr. 
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'Klrih'B *'Th€ Siorjf of Chanff-him** in J^mal of ihi Am^ridiEfi 
Orient^ VoL xxxvn, IBHp pp, 80ff, to the excellenoa of whieh 

manj have teetified^ 

For the period after lOU o,p two Chiaeee worts are i^sofal : the 
T$ien-Han-Mhu or the Annuls 0 / tAf Fi^st Han Dgnoity and the 
ZZou^Han-iAii or the Annuh of the LaUt Hun Dynuttff^ The T*st&n- 
Ban-vhu comae down to 24 A. n. It was compiled hy Fan^kn and 
after bis death was floiahed by hie sieter Pan^’cha. It record a the 
atory oi the First Han Dyoaatyp which was fotiDded by Lin-Pang, a 
soldier of fotinoe from Central Chlnap io the year 202 0 , It ia thne 

evident that lor the period 202-100 B. o.:p the Shi-ti overlaps the 
Tsien-Hmn-$hu, In fact the seationa of the T^tim-Uun-thu whioh 
oDver Ibis period is quoted» with additional informations here and 
there^ from the Shi-ki^ Tarn observer In this connection that Pan-^ 
ka *'had much new informations at his disposal which San^ma-ohien 
( T'ei’ma-t'sien ) had not posseased, and hte occasional DOrreotiotis of 
the latter on matters Jibe geography can be valnabie^ It la as well %o 
explain that to accept a correction of Fan-hn's is not to prefer later 
evidence to earlier it is like the case of two modern hiatoriana of 
whom the later in time has before him the same evidence as the 
earlier one and some additional etidence as well." 

No good translaticm is available for TMim-Han-^hu, For 94a-b. of 
the worki I have mainly consulted Parker's translation of the same in 
the CJivtui Rmeih\ XX, 1 E and 109 and ff XXI, lOO ff and 129 ff. 
while for BSa I have used Wylie's translation in the Journal of iht 
Anihropolo^ioal lmtituii§^ 1881, pp, 30 ff and Xl* 1881, pp, 83 ff. 
Tam say a that Wylie’s work m better, excepting a few mietakes in 
geographical mameSp than de G-root^a iKe TFcjfLiurle Ci^^at in der 
VorchritUiehan Zeil. 

Chapter 118 of Hou-Han^§hu gives m some glimpses of the Yuoh- 
chi. The work was composed by Fan-je who baaed his acconni on 
the reports of Pan-young { c. 125 a, d* ) and others. The Hou-Ban- 
tAu covem the period between a. o* 25 and A. i\ 320 for the bislorj 
of China* But for the Yueh^chi, it gives the picture of the period 
A, D. 26 to A. D. 125 . This chapter has been translated with valuable 
notiai by B* Cbsvannea in Toung Pmo^ VIII, 1907, pp. 149-234* 
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B, 

Tbfl Indian worku dealing with the Bakoe may btoBdt}^ divided 
inio two classes, according to the Inngaagea in which they are written ; 

(i) Sanakrit and (ii) Prtkfit. As Keith has said, “India failed to 
prod nee historians becaaee the great political events which afleoted 
her da Hog the period npto a. D. 12(K} did oot call forth popntar 
action Id the eense io which the repalse of the Persian attacks on 
Qreece evoked the history of Herodotus. The national feeling, which 
is at least * powerful aid to the writing of history, was not evoked 
in India in the same manner as it was when democratic states formed - 
the moet eerioQS element of resistance to the Persian attack at a time 
when more oligarchic governmentB were apparently far less deeply 
moved by any sentiment of nationalism” ( A J7Mfor|f of Sttngkril 
LiUrahiTB, pp, 141-5 ). 


(i) Sanskrit works 

The PncApas in their account of the royal dynsetiee of India speak 
of the ‘'barbarians who will rale the earth" after the fall of the Andhras, 
and incidentally mention the ^akas and the Maran^as. The Pnrihie 
acconnt has been treated best by Piargiter in his Indent Indian 
lligiorittal Traditiom and The Dymutieg of the Kttli Ag*. The 
accoant, however, is very meagre and serves little purpose for writing 
a comprehensive history of the Sakae In India. 

The Pnrflqas and the Epic, In their accounts of the ^kadvTps, 
have preserved some geonine trsditions (abont the Sahas), mLied 
Qp with legends. The bast treatment of the topic can be fonnd in 
Kirfet's Bis Cotmagmphit der Indtr where we find a eolation of the 
different texts. Bnt, noforlanately, no attempt has been made as 
yet to And oat the troth underlying the bosks of legends. I hare 
tried to show that the Indjao aceonot of the WkadvTps agrees to a 
great extent with the acoonnt of the ^akss as preserved in the Oeogra^ 
phy of Ptolemy. ( The Achaenenid* w India, Ch. 11 ). 

The Bitrieijya PurAw has preserved an intensting account of the 
Idagas or ^sha-Brihmauas and the Sun-cult they intraduced into 
India. The work seems to be of latar date, thoagh Pargltw is of 
opinion that in the records of tand-gtanle of the €th century A. 
yeraeB are quoted which occur only in the PadMa, and the 
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Brahvia PurSnat, and bencs it maet be earlier. {JRA3, 1913, 
pp. 248 ff ; ^ntfwnt JwJiaft Hittoriml Traditiom, 49 ). It is mora 
probable that these fareeH, both ia the Ehit^pae and the Inecriptione, 
were takeo from earlier DhurmaBatrae {JEJS, 1919, pp. 248 ff; 
pp. 1046 ff. ). ( 8ea atao in Ihis connootioD j<gni Purltfta, Ch. 119 ; 
Brahitta PwrBno, Ch. 20 ; Kurtmi Pttrana, T. Ch. 48 >. 

The Gargl Eonftiia Bpeaks of the iavaeion ef India and their 
occupation of the Matbnrs region. It plocee the Saha iocnraions 
after the Yavana inroads and thne it appear? that the author of the 
work was ncgnainW with some gen nine tradition. The work ie 
lest and the fragments that are etill available have been, translated 
by Kam in the '*Introduction" of his "Brihut Sa^hita". Jayaswal 
haa discovered manuscripta of the *'Yuffa Purttnn" section ef the 
work which ha edited in JEOES, XIV. 8ut it stiil remains ancertaiD 
whether Jaynewal'e copies contain the genuine work or a mnch later 
and interpolated copy of the saroe. 

The "Bra^nw YOmoJa" and K^o^a MiiraV'Majncyoi/i” are two 
verv important works on the later history of the Magae in India. 

I have consulted the Bengal edition of the ffret work, but it is 
difficult to determine its exact age. The "Maguvyokti” has been 
critically edited by Weber [ in Soman charseters ). 

Incidental references to the ^akas lie scattered througbont the 
Sanskrit literatnxe* but they are of little valne to the students of 
history. Of such stray references, the most important are those 
cohtaihcd in the works of Hltys.yaaa and Patafijali, For a diecaasioa 
of the reference in the aee the articles of Dhandarkar, 

Konow and the note of de la Vallee Poussin in ISQt <Vo], T. 
Becently the date of Fatafijali has been a matter of discussion 
among the Indologiets. LfOule de La Vallee Ponssin ( f. e, l-aecribes'it 
to n, 160 A. D, For a criticism of this view eee Eonow, ITIQ, 
Vol. If ! “if* Indian Culture, Vol, Ill, pp. 1 ff. The reference to the 
^kaa does not necessarily Imply a late date for the 
because it oonrs aleo in the FSrtika of Kstyiysna, ( cf, The 
dehaemenidt In iiKfid:, ch. II). 

The qaeetion of the Saka-Gupta relationship as described in the 
DailOandra{/uppfm, Sar$a-Gariia and Bijadek harm's KAv^famU 
has also been mnch disenssed. Bhofa'a ^rihgS-rapralctlia 
throws additional light on the point <|uoting passages from the Dev^ 
Oandraguptum, ( JBHOS. 19'3S. 1999, 1939 ■ Zivi. Ant. 1933, 1983 ; 
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IHQ. 1&34 : JA, 1932, 201 ; Aiyangar Gommemoritiiott Volume, 

3S9 ff ). Th 0 NSpyadarparm of RiDUcandTa and Ganacandra coutaiD 
quotationa from the Dn^Candragnpta^. 

(ii) Prakrit Works, 

Of the Prikrit works, the first mention must be mode of the 
Kalatcaoaryaiathfinaka, a work in prose and verBO, It has been 
edited and tmoelatad by Jacobi, in ZDMO, 1880, with Bopplements, 
in ZOMG, 1881, pp. 676 ff. There is also a 

by Bhevadeva in 102 Prtkrit TOrsea. tJhau Dap in JBBfldS, 
9, 1867, 189 ff hea dealt with on the Bame legend in Sanskrit. Jocobi, 
Konow, Bnhter, Egerton and othara have laid einpbaaia on the 
historical Take of the work. There is, however, some oontrOTer^ on 
the exact eigniffcance of the term “Sagakuh" occnring in the work ; 
JIH, VoL XILj $tipra^ 

Importazil referencei to the Mnri4^4^ ocdtjr jn Jain Prikfit 
among which a pedal mentioQ ahoald be mode of the Pra4Wr?ain 
Cariia, the and the 

(a) The ProiAfleafei CarUa was written by Prabhloandra nr 
Candraprabbk, and revised in the year 1277 a, !)■,, by Pradnm^ya ohri. 
It ia a continnatioD of Semacandra'a Parii*.(.kpariHi.t* and contains 
the life-stories of 22 Jaina teachers, poets and anthors inclnding 
PSd&1ipt§cftrya, Haribbadra, Siddhadri and othera. It has been 
edited by Hiranandra ^tma, Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, See 
qTbo in this connection, Gtut^vaho, Introditetif/H, pp> cxlviii ff, ed, 
Bsnkar P. Pandit j JBBPif S, N. S., 1998, pp. 101 I. The Paiifl«p*a- 
pra6a«tfia of Mohontal B, Jhaverl is also very important. 

{b) The ioaxyaka-Bfihvlvriti is a work by Hsribhadra who lived 
probably between 705 and 775 A, h. Milidbari Oemecandra Bflri 
wrote a commentary on it so the tweivth centnry A, n. It bee been 
pablisbed by Seth Devcand Laibhai Jaina Pastekkoddhlra. Bombay, 
See also in thiii connection, M/tiapiya Commemoration Votumcg 
pp. 184 r. 

to) The 5r«ka#m«*(kflfr»ntli43 belongs to the cycle of legends 
of king Vikramiditye. This legend beceme vary popular with the 
Jain writers and even finds a place in Bbavadevs I^Orl s PhriOanflfArt 
Carita. It is nothing bnt a Jain version of the Sanskrit work 
.VmAhsaaodeafVTmltka made by Kfeipainkara. In this recension we, 
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bowftver, 6ad the pre#eD^ of narrAtlva vere^ at the begianiDg aad 
end of each prose tale. It been pnbliehed from Bombay^ 

JinaeeQa'B and the Jaitta Faftaualig apeak af Natavihana 

or Nabap&ua, The Hariv^mia Ie? a worls in &6 SargaSt Jijiaaena 
hiniBelf mentions in the coaclndiog versea^ that be completed hiB< 
work in the year 705 of the &ka era i. e,. 783 A. D. Rajendralal 
Mitra haa I'iven an An&lysia of the work in bis Noiicsi of Samkrit 
MSS^ VdL Vlp pp 74-97 ; HiralaU CdtahffiH, pp. km, 688 , 716 ‘ See 
also m this conneclionp 1904* p. 644 ; Jtni. ini XV, 141 ff; 

£fp. Ind, VI, 195 ff ; Earty Hiiiary of the Dtkkan^ p. 65* 

It IB very difBcolt to determine the age of the which 

range over s pretty long period. Pafi'ivxtia have been edited, or 
extracted, by Ktatt, /ad. Ant. XI. 24fi ff, 2Sfl f; XXm, 169 ff; 
Hoarnle. Inti, Ant XIX, 233 f; XX, 341 f; XXI, 67 (. For Naha- 
p&oa, see also Ivatynka tttirn, JBORS, 1930, p. 290. 

:—The Bnddhiet Uteratare containa very little references to the 
^has proper, ‘'^ka'^ a tribe, is meDtioned in the Aftftndo PahAo. (337 . 
3S1), while Hodrsdimaka is mentiosed in connection with different 
kinds of coins (SantuntnpAiUdikH ii. S97 X liadradimaka may 
have a reference to the Great Satrap Badrad&man. For rcfeiOBces 
to Badradiman in literatare. see Bui'fdAtstto StwiitM, sd. Law. 
384 ff. 

II 

Inscriptions, 

Tbe epigraphic records throwtog light on the history of the 
fall into two groups (i) noD'Zndian, and (it) Indioa. 

A 

Non-Indian epigraphs, 

(a) The following Achaemenian records are naeful for our 
pnrpoee ............... 

1. Behietnn Colamn < no. I ) inscription of Darias. 

2, Hamadan Gold and Silver Tablet inacription of Darina. 

B, Porsepolie inseription (e) of Darios. 
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4 . Naqab-i-Baatam inscription (al of Darina. 

5. PerBepoUs inscription (b) of Xorios. 

All tbo ftbore records have bean edited and tmnalated by San in bia 
Oil pgrBi 9 H InBcnptions for do> 3, aee aim MA,SI, no. 84 j Back, 
Language, 1927; JAOS, LI, p. 330 ; for noa* 1, 3. 4 A 5, aee also, 
Tolman, Oii ParMort Lexicon tiiwi Texts, and Canefortn, Svppiemmt, 
For no/l. King A Thompson, The Iniaripiion of Darius the great at 
Behistun>mii Ogion/‘A Note m the Chrmoiogy of the Behvitm 
Inscription of Dariui,*^ Pavrg Metitorial Volutne, 861-5. 

(b) The Saasanid Ptikali inscription b haTO bean elucidated and 
commented on by Harafeld in bia "PaiAuii,** dfonumert* and Intcr^ 
iions of the Ear^ HUtorg of tAa Soaiffniaa inspire, 3 Vole, Berlin, 
1934. See, also in thia connection, bia Arohaeologieal UiMtory of 
Iran \ also Jayaswat, Sishtry of Itidsa ( a. b. lfiO-360 X Appendix. 

B, 

Indian epigiapbe 
I. EtaaroetljT inacriptions 

1. Bbihdanr inaoriptioo of the Saba year 60 ( 0/4 H, i* 13 ), 

3. 5f aira inacription of tbe year 68 ( CH, U, i. 11 ), 

3, Tazila Copper Plate inscription of Patika of the year 78 ( £|i, 
Ind. I V. p. 66 f ; Ci4 IL i. p. 28 ). 

4. KalAwsi) Copper Plate inscription of the year 134 { Ep, Ind. 
XXI. pp. 361 ff IHQ. 1933, p. S26 ; 1983. p. 141; India. 1933-9. 183 ). 

6. Taxila Silver Scroll record of the year 136 ( 0/4 II. i, 77 ; Bp, 
Jnd. XIV, 296 y. 

6. MaoikiSla inscription ( 0J4 IL i. I6fXl ; Rapaon. Andhra Coins. 
p, oi ; jlBoieni India, p. 14J ; JASB, 1924, 14). 

7. Copper Seal Bing inscription of ^ivasena ( CJ4 U- i* 19^ )* 

8. Mansheri inmription of the year 68 ( ClI, 11. i. 18 ; Ep. Ind. 
XXI. 357 ). 

9. Taxila Silver Vase inacription of Jihopika of the year 191 ( CII, 
ir. i. 89 ; JBAS. 1938,137 ff). 

10. alatbnrs Lion Capital Lnacriptiona ( Jmf. IX. pp. 14lff; 
CJ4 U. i. 48 >. 

The dates of tbe above Kboroatbl records have been a matter qI 
14 
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mticb controTdrsy among the achorars. For esH'oiie tkeoristf Ch, 
m. fn. 16 am 17 ; <wpra, 1647. 

I have tried to show that the date of Manes moat be sabseqBent to 
the Vikrania era of 68 o.| and have referred the Taxtia FJate of 

Patika to that era> I think that onr other dated records can also be 
ascribed to the eame era ( ride, s»;>ra \ 

11. Bruhnaf ioscriptioiiB 

1. The Mathars Votive Tablet of the time of Sodiea"< year 72 
( Bp. Ind, II. 199 ; ibid. IX. 043-4 ). 

There has been some oontrorersy regavdicg the reading of the date 
of the record, Bohler snggested that the first fignte of the date 
I 70+2 ) may be 40 or 70 ; (bat see Ep. In<f. IV, 55, n. 2). According 
to Bapson, it is 40 ( CHI, I, 676), For the eontroreray between 
Bapson and Lnders, see detd Orieatalia, X. 118 f; XI. 360 f. Most 
scholars now agree that the fignre is to be read as 70 ( Bp. Itul. XXL 
267 n ). This now appears to have been proved satisfactorily ( SPIH, 
66-72 ). 

2. 6fatbnr3 Stone inscription of the time of So^Ssa ( Ep. Jtvl. IX, 
p. 247 ). 

S. MatburS Jain Image iDseription of the time of uabirija mahi. 
k^trapa Ma..,.( Ep. Ind, II. 190. no. 3 ), 

4. blatbars Iain inscriptian on a sonlptnred stone atab. { Ep, IIS'!. 
1. 896, no. 33 ). 

5. Siroith Boddhist Image inscription of Eapiska 1. year 3 

( Ep. Ind, VIII, 17B ff J. 

6. Niaik Cave inscription of the time of Nahapina [Ep, Ind, VIII. 
78 ff, no. 10). 

7. Nisik Cave inscription of Dak^mitn ( Ep. Ind. VIII, 81 f, 
no. 11 ). 

8. Kisik Cave inscription of the time of NahapBna ... years, 41. 42 
46. ( Ep. Ind. VllI, 82 ff, no. 12 ; droh. Sur», Ind. iv” 102 f)-' 

9. Naaik Cave inscription of Dakfamitre (Ep. Ind. VllI, 86 , 
no, 13 ). 

10. Nifiik Cave inscription of the time of Nahapana {Bp. Ind. VlII, 
86 ff; DO. 14 ). 

n. Karle Cave inscription of the time of Nahapana ( sun 
Wttt. Ind. IV, 101; Ep. Ind. VU. 67 ff. na 18 ). 
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12. JuDnar CaTfl inacription of the tiine of Nahapica — year 46 
Areh, Surp< Wett. /nrf. IV. 108 ). 

IH. Nfisik macription of the time of Nnbapftnai......fragtiieiitai7 ... 

perhaps OQly a part of the tnacriptioo no. tO ( Ep^ 7h<f> Vlll, S7 
no. 14 ). 

14. Niaib Bod a hist inecriptioo of ^rl Palnmiyi — Begnal year 19 
{Areh, Surv, WtaL Inti. IV, 180 f no. 18 ; Ep. Ind. VIII, 60 ff, no. 9 ), 

15. An dan Stone inaoription of the time of Castana and Bndra' 

daman I — ( snha ) year 62 ( Ep. Inct. XVI, 33 ). 

16. Gimar (Jnnigarh ) Bock inscription of Budradaman 1 
( ^ka ) year 73 ( Ep. Ind. Vlll, 43 fl), 

17- Kanberi inscription of the time of Vaai^thTpntra Sri ^takarni 
( Arch. Snrv. Wat. Inti., V, 78, no. 11 ). 

IB. GundK Stone inscription of the time of Bndrnsiiiiha I ^ (^ha) 
year 103 ( Ep. Ind. XVI, 336 ). 

19. Jnnsgarb Stone insoription of the time of JIvadKiuan 1 ( Ep. 
Ind. XVIll, 839 ). 

20. JunBgarb Stone inscription of Jivadiman's grandson { Bp. Ind. 
XVI, 241 ). 

31. Mniweset Fragmentary Tank inscription nf Badrasena I (^ka) 
year 133 ; Laders no, 9GJ ; Bapson, Cttlalogus, p. LXIL 

23. GarhK ( Jaedan ) Stone inscription of Bodrasena I — ( Sakn ) 
year 137 ( Ep. Ind. XVI, 208 ). 

S3. Watson Mnsenm inscription of Badraeiipba TI of the ( Eaka } 
year 228 ( Watson Muieum Sspori, 1919— 20,1 ). 

24. Matw^ir Stone inscription of Bndraaitpfaa 11 of the ( ^aka } 
year 332 ( Bltaonagar /nsoHpfiiciflr, 23 ). 

25. Nagsrianikonda inscriptions of Virspum^datta, Begnal year 6. 
( Bp. /od. XX, 19 ). 

26. Kanakherfl Stone ineoription of ^rtdharavarman.Begnai 

year, 13 j f^ka) year 201, ( Ep. Ind. XVI, 2S2 Aon. to K. G. 
Majamdar, 241 of. lEQ, 1946. 39-40. 

27. BaeSrh Clay Seal ( ASIRt 1913"14,1S6 f), 

38. Cbandrftvalti Stone inscription of MayorajarmaQ { AfsA, Sure. 
Mpsort., A. B. 1929, GO f ). This record infortna ua that the Kadamba 
King Mayoraforman conquered i. e., the j^ka settle¬ 

ment of Ujiayinl. Bat the acconnt may bo conventional one. 

29 Udayagiri Cave inscriptions of Candra Gnpta 11 — Gupta year 
82, ( C7/. Vol. Ill, 86 ). 
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For refereacos to tbe ^ka'BrsbmaQas, see Gilt Vot. 111. 3iT \ 

/wi. II, 3E0-42 \ for the Brahmaflaa of Jodhpur, eee Ep. Inl. 

IS, 270. 

Ill 

Coins, 

Nomiamatie evideDOca play perhapa the moat important part in 
anfolding the history of the ^kaa in India. From the stratification 
of the coins at Ta:tila only, vo can determine the ‘*order of anccesBion'’ 
of the ^ka kings of kings, on which hardly any light comes from 
other sonrcsa (1912—18 ). The nornkniatic evidences, 
again, disclose the existence of the dynasty of Yononea, and its 
gradnal enaroaebment on the Indian soil. They only tell ns of 
Bhhmaka while for detarmining the order of sncceseion of the 
Western kfstrapae after BndradSman I, we have to depend entirely 
on the evidence of the coins, which being dated, we are in a position, 
moreover, to determine the reigning periods of these monarohs. 

Bapson’s Incftan Cott^ gives fnll refereocea to the nnmismatic 
aathoritiss. Here the following may be cited as the mors important *. 

1, Bhagavanlst Indraii, The N'ortbem Kptrspas, cTiidS, 1894. 

2, Onnningbam, Goint of tht Indo^Se^ihiant. (Reprint of articles 
pnhliahed in ZTum. CAro». 1863, 1889,1890 and 1892 ). 

3. Dronin, Ghnnologii et Nwni$mttiigus tiet inns Indo-^Scsiht, 
Boo. Num. 186 ( vide, Ind. Ani. 1904 ), 

4. Bapson, dncient 5£bsr eoingfrom BaktehiaUiH. Num. Chron, 
1904. 

5, Bmith, CattUogut of tke Cotiu tn lAe /itduit Afr^swn. 

6. Gardner, Percy. Cafalagut of tht Indian Coins ■» file BHImA 
Jiftissvm. 

T. Bapson, Oaiaioguo of Indian Coins ( Andhras, Weetsm Efatrao 
pas, etc. ). 

8. Jbnmaf of ths Ntmismatio Sociaiy of India, Vot, 11, 88-04 
( A new hoard of SStavlhana coins from Tarhata }. 

9. Allao, Calalot^ of tAs Goins of the Gupta Dynastits; Oala- 
logne; Ancient India, 

10. Whitehead, Catalogue of tke Coins ej the Punjab Mwmim, 
Lahore, Volume I, 

11. Cbakrabortty, A Study of ijncienf Indian Numismatics. 
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12. Bhaadwkftf, Carmichael Lectorofl, (Secohd Series); ^^Kthairapa 
Coins from Sorwmia** ABlRt 1933*4, 227 if, 

18. Steia' Zoroaslrian Dettwi m In^-Sosthiom Coins, Ind. Ant., 
138a 

14. Banerjea, Tht DsoelopiMnl of Hindu leonograpAy, Chapter IV. 

15. Banerji, B. D. “ffolee on Zn<iO’Sey<A«w Cotnope." JASB, 
Num. Suppl., IV., 81-96. 

16. Acharya. G. V. “Sourdt of the Coins of the fFetieni Sthatrc^ 
pas" ( Hum. 8upp. XLVII. 95 f, JRASBL, III. 1937 >, 

17. Altflkar, A. 8. ^Was Jivodamana MaidkihatTapa more than 

onee ?“ JN8I, L 18*9 ; w» the reign of Mah&kthatrapa 

Rudrasena,*^ JN31 VI. 

la Herzleld, E., ^iwA«no-5<wM»toft Coma. HASL 1930 also 
MAST. Nos. 58, 62. 

19. Marshall, Taxila Vol. II. 

20. Farrak, joaeatieitn Coins, Bombay, 1024. 
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SU?FLEUBNTAST NOXKS 
1. A Note 00 tba Sbinkat ineonpticin 

Tbo IdeottGcatioo of VijayatoHra with Viyakamitra aa maiataioeil 
on p. 34 of Ijhis work may be objected to by Boma echoJare. While 
editing the record in the Ep. Ind. XXIV. 1 ff, N. G. Majamdar also 
stated that they ware two dififerent persona, betonging to the same 
dynasty. He thinks that the whole record may be divided into two 
parts, the earlier portion ( A dt B ) being composed daring the time 
of Viyakamitra, and the lator portion ( C, D, & £ } at the time of 
Vijayamitra- He thinka, however, that "ikf diff'srenet tn aff« beiwetn 
tkfi two sets of imcfiption) aas proiably UUU mors than fifty years." 
Thus we can see that oven if we do not accept the proposed ideotiSoa- 
tion, our view regarding the date of Menander remains unaltered, 

8w A Note on Sanifka 

In an article tn JA, 1936, Devi has identified Koni^ka with Sandanes 
mentioDed in the Periptus and with Candana i. e„ Candadn-Ea^iika 
with hie military conquests in Ronth India ns reOected in the Jain 
Buddhist and the Chinese eonrces. These researches tend to show 
two things ; 

(a) that Eanifka rnled in the first centary a. n.; and, 

(b) that Nahapana was possibly a vassal under him. 

The article has really opened a new field of investigation in Indology, 
bat we cannot nt present accept the second part of the theory, nnlese 
we have some arcbaeologicai eyidenee connecting Eanifka with South 
India, 


3, An ancient 3aka dynasty of Mihi;matT 

In an article in the IHQ,, i34fi, Mff, V, V. Mirashi gives an acconnt 
of two coioe which give the legend raejBh Sn^Bf«ansmdftasa(ea). 
Palaeographicalty, the coins would belong tn the period 200-300 *, d. 
It has been suggested that Saga-Mftna was a ^ka or Scythian king 
"who may preTionely have been an officer cr perhaps a feudatory of 
the satavShaosa, but he later on declared his independence in token of 
which be issued hie own coinage. Qe had evidently a fairly eatensivo 
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for ha is one of the few kinge of the his£orjc perlo^j to be 
named in the Pnrinas." ( Jitrf. 36-7 ). If we aocepi the reading of 
the Puii^lc text aa emended by Miraahi *^Bakya-M5no ^bbavad 
Mahiflinfim iiiabTpatih'\ then it h poeaible to Gome extenl to agree 
with the view that there was realty a ^aka king of the name of Mina^ 
thongh we have to admit at the game lime that the account is hope¬ 
lessly corrupt one^ 

blitaehJ thinks that (a) Muna was ''the founder of a dynaGiy which 
may have continued to SonHsh for some generations** ; (b) tbel ^ka 
^rldharavarmop of the Kanikbera recordp referred to above, (jtipra}^ 
was a member of this dynasty j (c) that the ^ka who sabmitted to 
Samudragnpta, as mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscriptioDp 
should be identified with this snka dynasty of the AnQpa country^ 
All these are poGsible theories, bnt have yet to be proved^ 

It has farther been etiggeatcd Ibal ^nbsndba» the mler of M&hif^ 
mall, whose Copper plates ( Sp, InJ, XlX^ 261 f \ discovered in the 
Barwini state is dated K. 167 = A. D, 416-7 { IHQ, XXL SOf) 
possibly belonged to this family, and his name efaows that he *^'became 
completely Hindnieed/' (i6, 41 Ent it ia difficnit to agree with 
Ihia view. 


4. The ^akae of Mathura 

(a) Allan in bis CaiaioguA i AnAieni India, p* oxi,, divides the 

coins of the Mathurin Satraps into two groups; (i) the coins of 
ksatrapas ^ivagboia^ givadattap Hagimo^a and Hagfna ; (b) the coins 
of the mka, BfijUla and, his soo, He places Sivadatta before 

nagAma^ (p. Bir John MarahaU thinks that both ^ivaghosa 

and Sivadatta ruled before Hagftna^Hagftmasa ( ), Ji we 

follow this view^ then we have to admit that the ^kas of Mathnri 
became Indianised at a very early date, even before they could 
establish a dynasty of their own. But it le more probable that gJva^ 
gfaosa and Bivodatta ruled after Hagsna*Hsgamaeap and BajUla who 
originally ruled in the EaBteru Punjab occupied Mathuri after them. 
( iupra % Allan also thinks that ^HajUvuIa whose MathurStype coins 
are very scarce may have only ruled there in the latter part of his 
rcigu'V (p. civi) 

(b) From Math mi we have a Jaiu image inscription of the time 

of mafaftrija mabik^trapa Ma....( Ind. IL p. IQQ, no. S % 
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Who this mah^kflatrapa iq not known exactly. He may haTo 
been a descendant of So^fsa. 

(c) Section G of the Matbnn Lion Capital inecriptiODH contains 
the fbllotving linee 

1. Mahak^(tfa)Ta^a Easulaaaa Padikaea MeTa(?)k]ea 

a. Miyikaea kfatraii^ssa pnyae. 

^'EnenlaaBa Padikasa” is generally Interpreted to mean ^of Patikap 
the eon of Ensnia or Kaealaka"^ Similarly, we os^ interpret *'Meva- 
kifla Miyikasa^' a a ^of M iyika, the eon of Mevaki'. There ia nothingp 
however^ to prove that the charge of this satrap was to the Mathnrx 
country^ 

6 . Afhama. 

A gold coin, recently unearthed^ tev^eafs the existence of a king 
named Afchama, Whitehead thinks that Afhama was a member of 
the dynasty of Azob nnd AsrUses. Hat it is diSicnIt to place him in 
the genealogical table of the dynasty and bis date is also nnoertam. 
One pecnliar fe&tnre of the names of the ^ka kings of kings of Taxila 
is the 0 nal parttcle ( Matj 4 ^aa, Azili^ + es etc) which, 

howevstp IS not found in tbc name of Ihia king. 

6 . The ^tavihans Chronology, 

The Motsua which gives a fuller list of the BitavithaDa 

kings, and which acaordingly haa been regarded to bo more anthentic 
as regards ^tavihana chronology than the other Furitncu^ gives 
the following aceonnt of the eaccee^ore of Viei^thlpotra Palnmiyi.„..^ 
^iTOirl ( Sstatarpi) ... 7 yw 9 . 

SiTaskaoda ^taksf^i 7 years. 

YajfiBdrI ^takar^i ... gg years. 

Not« 1. The Chinna iaecription at YajQadrT Sfttakaroj ia dated ia 
bia ttrenty eeTsatb jeai and hence the Para^ia traditien ascribiog a 
reign period of twenty nioe years to him^ aeeme aeariy to be correct. 

We have pointed oat that YajflaJr? i^stakar^i coaqaered the i&kae 
of UijayinT, and it wae evidently after hfa death that the office of 
mabih^atrapa revived again in the Saha kingdom, Thia ^tavShana 
eonqaest mnat be aflcribed to the period a. D, 188-90, for on other 
occaeione nhea we And no tnabiksatrapa, a sign of the f^ka kingdom 
passing adder some foreign rnlej the ^has were ander the saaeraioty 
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of the Abhlrds anJ the Hbm we get the fixed point 190 

Ap d. Ihe Jaat year of Yajfia^rl reigo* 

According to KTiabnaeastri ( Ep. Jnfi. XVIII^ p, 318 ) the second 
year of Cada Siti or Ganda^ri ( ^takarni ) is equivalent lo A* n* SIO, 
Now, Yajaairl Sttakarni wo^h eocceeded bj Vijayflj, whoae enccesaor 
was Oada Aoeording to the Mahga Purdnt^^ Yijaya raled for 6 

years. Thna if we lake KriebnflsaBtri*B view and begin calculating 
backwards, we find that Vfiei^tMpntra Pa!amiyrs mgn falls between 
0 . ]35 A, D. aud IfjO A^ T>. But, as we have pointed ont heforep the 
Gitnar record of I BO A. n. speaks of king Sitskar^i as being twice 
defeated by the Great Satrap Kudradiman, and this ^Itakar^l can 
hardly be identified with Vasidthlpatra Pulamiyi. 

7. The ^kss and the Dranca 

Professor Ijevi tbinke that the rise of the '^Sanskrit Drama'* ia to be 
attributed to the ^akas of UJjayinT and the terms ^eTimiti*, 'sugiihita- 
nlmao\ *bhadrainakhn\ ^rfiStrlya^ etc. are bcrrowred io the ^^Drama** 
from the actaat state of things being appellatione in force in ofhcial 
etiquette in the k^trapa c-oart. 

Konow also accepts Levies view that the Sanskrit Drama is connect¬ 
ed with the ^kas, with the modification that its home was not 
Ujjayinl bnt Mathora, becanse the dramas of Advsgbosa and Bba^ 
Ignore Mahars^trT and that SacTasenT is the normal prose tongue in 
these works. 

In the present tbesie, we have followed the view that the **flfliiskri1 
Drama*^ received fresh impetas and revival under the patrooage of the 
dakas, but the theory that it owes its origin to the Scythians seems lo 
be improbable. As Keith saja, the whole error of each a theory 
'^resta in the belief that the drama developed as a Prakylt drama 
before it was turned into Sanskrit'*, but it is important to remembBr 
*^tbat the drama was religious in origia and essentially conneoted with 
epic recitations, and that for both reasons Sanafedt claimed in it a 
rightful place from the inception/' ( Snmkrit Drama^ p. 71). 

Scholars who are eager to trace Greet infiuence in the Sanskrit 
Drama^' see in the :§akira the fntfei gJoriosu^ of tbo Greek works. 
Bnt this view has been ably controverted by Devi, and we moat agree 
with him, and Dr Charpentier, that it owes its inspiration not to the 
Greeks but lo the ^kasK 
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AbhtdhUnaciniAniani, STd 
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Abiria, 87, 68a 
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Arta, 38 
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Avanti, 728 
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104 

Aya, 92, 25 
Ayama, 89, 54 
Ayaai Komnsff, 27 
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Azea I, I7a, 21 ff, 86 
Azea il, 17ii, 21ff 
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Bactcia, 3, 6&0, 16n, 33, 74, 76 
BactriBDa, 60,61 
H&hli, 6a 
Bahlika, 6i3 

BbIh, so 

Bstadlt;adeva, 87 
Balflokanros, 46E 
Dnlkb, 72, 74 
Balti, 4a 
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Baluchistaa, 1C& 

BSdb, TSS* 

BaTbaiioam, 26, 6'4 
Barber!, 8^ 

BaroftaS, 40, 93 
Barygasa, 32, 31, 37f, Blf 
BaaoroagoB, 98 
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Benakateka, 46 
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Bengal, 66 

Berar, 40 

Betti go, iSo 
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Bbaitridiman, SI, 68f 
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Khfiaa, 61f, 113 
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Bkilea, 36o 

Bhoja, 102 

Bbrga, 89 
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Bad hi, 94 
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113 

Cabarata, 36 
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Gallieaa, 82 
Cambodia, 10 
CaQ^^jrl SSUkariji, 118 
Caadra, 61, 93 
Gandrabh^S, 76 

Candragupts, 49, 71, 74. 77ff, I07ff 
Cuadragapta, Maurya, £8 
Carakaa, 93 
Caradatta, 61 
Caras, 72 

Cagtana, fi, 3kff, 4Iff, 483, 6817. 66, 
69, 69, 94,107ff 

Central Asia, Iff, 14, 60, 79ff, 91, 
97, 59 
Ghacb, 10 
Gbanda, diet., 66 
Cbandore, 38 

Cbang'kien, In, 2, 9, 14, 99 
CAan^-Atien oAu^Auan-oAt, 99 
Chechinina, 93 
Cheng.ti, 8 
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Chen-song, 11 
Chin~tan-hi<i^ittoha, 80 
Chinn, In. eer. 14, 61. 80. 99ff 
Ghineso TarkisInD, I 
Chiomtan. 78 
Ghi-pin, 4a 
ChUyn, Iff 

Coaoitts Indioopleastas, 78 
Oraterae, 7 
Gakhaa. 19, vSff, 88 
Cntch, 42ff, 54 
Cyca9,97 

Dachinabadaa, 37. 81 

Dadhikarna, 92 

DahAnnkS, 93 

Dak^amitri, 40, 106 

Dak|inSpatha, 3Sff, 43)1, 57ff, 89 

Datnana, 93 

DAmasana, 51. 67ff 

Ditnayaaada. 5 

1>iiiift(gh)jada Sri, 51 

DKinaghsada, €0, 64ff 

U&majada It, 61 

Dsmajada Sri III, 51, 68 

Damijada, 25 

Damirica, 37 

Dimodara, 88 

Dardistan, 4 

Darina. 104ff 

Dadapnra, 98 

Daferatbn, 88 

TitUarvpfi, 62 

Danlatabad. 38 

Deccan, 81, 94, 97 

Dekhan, 90 

Demetriapolia. 79 

Dematrina. t6f. 95 

OttlCatvlrot/uptam, 1BS, 109ff 


Devita, 92 
Dbrnradavl, 75ff 
Dinlka, 40 
DwyntadUna, CO 
Dran^ann.era of, I7n 

Ecbatana, 6 
Egypt. 88 
Blydna, 10 
Ephthalita, 76ff 

Epitoma Hishritatwm PktHp* 
picttrnm Pompei Trogi, 93 
Enorstidea, 25, 79 

Fa-hian, 82, 94 
Fan-chan, lOff 
Ferghana. 14 
Feriahta, 72 
Fa-nan, tOf, 83 

Qaialakfmr. 96 
QatidhSra. 20n , 29, 80ff 
Gandharva, 68 
Gan°&dhara, 88 
Gangeridai, 10 
Gangenai, 9 
Gangas. 9,81 
Gardabhina. 8 

84ff, 102 

Garu^a, 13 
Gau^a, 88 
Gatt^aroAn, 103 
Gautama, 89, 91 

Oautamlputra Srl-Sitakarqi, 36, 
40ff, 48ff, 66. 89. eo 
Gautipatra, 92 
Galon, 72 
Gbalika. 35, 47 
Ofaogra, 10 
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Ghorbaiid,23 
Oiruar, 4Bff, G6?, 83, SUfT 
Godavari, 4S 
GomitrA, 28 

GoDdopbarnea, IV, 21, 24, 2G, 38ii, 
42 

Gops, 92 
Gopaln. 5d 
GotAtutpota, 46 
Gotipotra, ^ 

Gova, 92 

Govardhana, 460, 93 
Govioda tV, V5 
Granavhry&liB, 23 
Greco-(Judd hi si art, 29 
Greek, 1, 3n. lifT, 200, 23. 3S, 60, 
74, 790.860. 101,118 
Gnimbatea, 73 
Gndafam, 26 
Gajrat, 860, 39, diO, 66 
Gapacandra, 103 

Gaptas, 12,89, 48, 66, 61, 71, 740, 
780, 93, 96 
Gnpta era, 25^ 65 
Giiwpa, 84 

HngSmasa, 28, HI 
HagSna, 28. 30, 111 
Baidarabad, £6 
Hail, SO, 9, 990 
Han Jnnatit B 
Haoging Gorge, 4 
Han Sha, 4 
HArita, €8 
Harivftmia, 47, 1U4 
^Harf/tcttfitn, 75 O, 102 
Hai^htnagar, 16 a. 

Hnamavarka, 6 
Hecatompyloa, 3 


Heliodoras, 93 
HtOii Ban Chon, Id 
Heart, 6 

Hermaiiea, 9, 20a 

Herodotaa, ISa, 86, 91, 97,09, 101 

Heung-noo, Id 

Hien-tn, 4 

Himalaya, 76 

Hiadn-kneb, 4 

Hippakaora, 45 

Hippalos, 33, 80 

Hippoe trains, 20, 22 

HiuDg-aa, 2,99 

Hott-Han-thn, 26, 100 

Hsaan-ti, 8f 

Hun, If,8, 76 0,86 

lbs, 93 

Iba Khardadba,8p 
Iksiika, 69. 90 
Ii)| ir 

Indo-Afghans, 4 d 
Indo-Scythia, 6, 96, 82, 85 b, 42, 
68ti, 79 
iBdra, 95 
ladra IV, 90 
lodravarma^, 24 

Indus, 4, 7, 261, 27n, 67, 73, 79. 82 
iDdas-valtey, 42 
loniana, 60 

Irap, 60. 14, 16f, 200, 62f. 720 
leidor, 6, 20^ 98 
labyk-Knl Lake. If 
Idvaradatta, 65, 68 
Uvaroaena, 68 
ItravarmaD, ^4 

Jagnttnnga, 90 
Jahravar, 5 Tb 


IHDIIX 


no 


Jftin, 9il, 80, 35, 47, 0^, 06, lOBIf 
JSnibigbs, mfi-, iO 
Jiifidbaa Pillar ine., 52, 66 
JayadKmanj 6, 41 ff, 61, fiSff, 60, 06 
Ja;ap6ai, 63 
Jft'va, 82 

Jaxartee, 2 
Jharavar, 81 
JiboDia, 21 
Jihonika, 93ff, 10,^ 

Jmaeeaa, 47 

JtTadSmaD, 5, 51, 64 fT, 71, 107, 
100 

Jhelam, JO 
Jodbpnr, 106 
JogSithembi, 36 
Jaog‘Kn, 6f 
JaoBgarb, 42, 6? 
dnoah, 72 
JfaDDar, 41 
Jnstio, 22, 08 

Kabul, 8, 9, 16&, 10, 22 , 24, 26, 73 

Eaccba, 66 

Eadatnba, 107 

Kadpbi&es 1, 84 

Kafiri&t&n, 23 

EUlaillaaryaialhUnaka, IT, 27a, 
103 

Ealawan, ins., 22 
Kali, So 
K&li6|sa, 62, 79 
KalpanHmittlUi{tlA, SO 
KalySDl, 38 
Kdmaiutra, 67n 
Eanakhera, ins,, 53, 71, 94 
Kaudabar, Off 
Kaadota, 10 
Kangtai, 11 


Kaohari, 6f, 46ff. S9, 94 
Ea^ika, 12, 89 

Ka^i^ka, 29E, 42f, 67. 61 91, 106. 

no 

Eankali Tils, 30, 92 
Effuva, 89 
E^Dj'akHbja, 11 

Knofa, 3, 9 

Eapiia, 8,16ff, 22ff, 60 
EKpteT, 9 
EarabejiK, 93 
Karaj'ika, 93 
Karatai, 19, 32 
Eardamaka, 5, 6 q 
E irddama, 6, 6n 
Karla, 39er 
Eitlikef a, 94E 
EKrfapa^a, 33, 63 
Kaabgaria, 1, 4, 80 
K5il, 30 

Ealll'dtiri^i, 62E 
Eaabmir, 4f, route, 14,16 
Katbiawar. S6ff, 37fi, 42Ef, 406, 
67, 66f, 68 
ESt^i^Da, 102 
Eauodloya, 82 

76ll, 102 

KaojAmbT, 81 
Kaotilya, 68 
EekSpara, 93 
Kelydna, 10 
KharamoBta, 31 
Ebaraosta, 27ff, 81 
Eharapaltina, 291 
KhiTa. 72 
Kbob, C. P.. 12 
Kborasan, 72 
Ebotao, 80 
Kbyber raea, 26 
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Eiang, 2 

Ei-pin, 3f, 6,8ff, 14fl 
Eia-Rha, 80 
Eolspur, 45 
Eonkan, 36. 39, 42r, 67 
Ropben, 9 
Eophes, 82 
Eorygflzs, 10 
EosEim, 30 
61 

Erfna 11, 50 
Efta. 26 

E^ahar§ta, 19, S2E, 47, 60 

EflraevSiuiD, 66 

Eajnla Ea^phisas, 15 d 

EDknra, 43, 66f 

Salaipa, 68 

Ealja, 1 

Eumiru, 96 

Enmara Gapta I, 89 d 

KnmaraTtfa, 80 

Ettmirila Gbatfa, 90 

KUrma Puftina, iSn, 94, 102 

Enra, idb., 76ff 

Kiira,84 

Enfi^aa, 4, 24, 26, 280, 83ff, 420, 
60, 67ff, 61, 720, 80, 84£f, 93f, 
Easb&^a, 22 
Ensnlaa, I8a, 114 
Eufuataka, iSu, 114 
Eavalajamsla, 76 
Eiiznla Eadphises, 84 

Ladakhi, 4n 
Daghman, 12 
Lalt^oDM/ara, 60 
LampKka, 12 
Larike, 37ii 
Xj«oU']aD, 80 


Liaka Easalaka, 16,18ff, 23, 360, 
79 

Lia.Pattg, 100 
Loriyan Taogai, ina., 16n, 
Lambiol, 63 

Madbaripota Sivalakaro, 16 
Magai, lan, 56.101 fF 
Magas, 18a, 86ff 
^fagadba, 11,88 
MSgadhas, 86^1 
Uagaoyokti, 102 
Maklihh^Tata, 94 
MahZkbhSiya, 68n, 91, 55, 102 
Mabibodhi, 11 

MaharBftra, 82ff, 40, 43, 46, 65, 79, 
94 

Mabfieena, 94 
Maheafo-daro, ias., 42 
Mafai^ipatT, 43. 67. 110 
blaira, iaa,. 19 
Malava, 23, 27o. 67 
Malaya, I3a, 3? 

Malayas. 36 
Malicbos, 34n, 98 
Matiku, 34ii. 98 

Malwa, 32ff, 42ff. 67, 62. 68f, 71. 
77f 

61 am bar us, S2a 
ftlamartimaa, 72 
Matia. aer, nor 

6Iftnasaa, i£6ff 

MUnatOflkarnatUtra, 87, 91 
Mandagas, 86£r 
Mftbdbiti, 67 
Maaignla, 23r 
Maaoratha^ 86 
Maashera, iaa,. 16, 19 
Muoa, 37 d, 82b. STf 


tv DBS 


34, 89 

MardaOj 25 
Maikiada, 36 
Mam, 56 
Mamandlan, 10 
Maiandai, Of 
Masalipatam, 98 
Matanga, 63 

MathqrS, 5, 20, 276, 36ff, 47, 81, 
846, Qlff, 05f, 106. 

MathqrH Lion Cap. Ina., 18, 20 
23, 976, S5 
Matey a, 84 

Maisya 46, £0, 112f 

Mauea, 7. 146, IBn, 27f. 36,106 
Maakea, 14 
Manrya, 5B, 68, 77, 81 
M ayarajaima^, 107 
Megaetbenea, &6f 
Menaader, 16,19, 22, 246, 34, 38, 
110 

Mery, 6, 72 
Meeopotaoiia, 6 
Mena, 74 

AfifitKfapafSAa, 104 
Min, 5 

Minnagara, 5, 26, 37f 
Mitbridatea 1,16a 
Mitbridates II, 6f, 09 
Mitradeyanaka, 40 
Moa. 10 
Mo^a, 94 

Moga Mauea, 146, 27 
MosgoHa, If, 85 
Mora,ioa., 67 
Moroanda, I'lf, 70n 
£2f 

ifudrBrBk|afa, 77 
Muki, 20 

10 
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Mu-Kna, 14 
MQlaka, 43, 66 
M alia, 7 

Maltaa, 67a, 78, 81, 94 
Malwaaar, Taak ms , 62, 66 
Maroda, 12 

Maru^da. S, 86, 671, 88, 95. 98,103 
Muro^^adeyl, 12 
Maroiod^TaEDmT, 12 
Muziria, 37 

Nabataeaaa, 34 d, 96 
NSga, 02 
Nagara. 88 

HagarjaDikoBda, iaa,, 90, 
Kagarjualkonda, co., 94 
Nabaptoa, 30, 326; date of, 416, 
466; 63f, 69, 8lf, 93,104, 1066 
Kambantta. 5, 32, 37 
Nambams: 92 d 
N aiatfada, 25 
Ngnaingola, 93 
Naada, 71 
Naadasi Akaei, 27 
iJandlbala, 93 
NaratSbaaa, S5, 47 
Naaik iaa., 3Sf, 36, 406, 466, 56, 
68, 93f 

Naaik, 36, 38ff, 40, 68 
Naur a. 87 

Navavibaita, 35, 104 
Kelcyada, 37 
Nepal, 61 
Niclae, 20 
Ni-kiea, 30, 91 
Nimad, 67 
Klrgraatha, 30 
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sAS^a m ihdia 


lOn 

ITi^Kda, 56 
Niya, 80 

OppieD, 10 
Otodea I, 29 
Orthangea, 26 
OsuB^ 2t 160 , 81 
Ozenfl, 88, 49 

Pftdalipta, 10 
Psdaliptficiirya, 10,103 
padaJipia'Praiaryiha, 10, 99, 103 
Padma Par^z^a, 94,101 
Padua, 68 
Faethana, 38 
Pah lavs, 20,33a 
Pahlavi, 78ff 
Paiiniti, tna., 72^, 104 
Faithan, 43 
Patgbat Gap, J3 
Pat lavas, 82 
PaOcala, 28, 84 
rsa<jyaa, IS 
ra^iai, 62 
Panitar, ioa., S3 
'FaniBir, 8S 
Faa-ka, So, 4, 100 
Pan-Pcha, 100 
Parada, 93 
Fan4ara, 88 
Pariii^fafarvan, 108 
Para, 73 

ParStranUlAaearitj, 108 
Parihia, 5f, I4lf, OOGT, 33, 82{r, 43, 
72ff.B8 

Parthian Stationtt 98 
Pirvall, 96 
Fasaladcvt, 88 


Fatala, 82 

PataUputra, lOf, 77,81 
Patafijati, 63, 6811, 01,95,102 
Patika, 18, 38, 27, 86ff, iLBf. 113 
Paffatalis ( Jaina ), 47,104 
Pavvaiya, 76 
Pen jab. In 

Pfftplui, 6, 26, S3ff, S7, 43; 49, 
een, 81f, 86, 98,110 
Feiaapolie, 73 
Farsia, 5, TS 
Peebawar, 10 
PhiloBtratos, 35f 
Pbisates II, 6,—IV, 98 
PtuaoteB, 17, 32, 36f 
FitneAra, Mt., 23 
Pinjifakava^a, Q9 
Pliny, 82 
Fodtgai, ISn 
Fodyil hilt, 13 
Poona, S6, 39, 42f 
Fothiyas, 9i 
PoaidoD, 18 
Prabbssa, 9df 

Pntihavaia-Catifa, 10,103 
Prabfaadamo, OSS', 95 
PrllibivTaeDa, 61 
Prosthakas, 93 

Plolemy, 4, 9f, 12f, 19, 33, 43S, 
49^ 53, 60, eSn, 82, 93, 98,101 
pQlamiyt, 42 f. 57,106f 
Pnniab, 4f. ITS, 28, 281^ 87, 60, 
68n, 73 76ff, 79, 82, 6iS, 108 
y^iiranai, 8, I80, 49, 86^ 94,101, 

ai 

Pansapnra, 10 
Pn^papnca, 24 
Pn^agapta, 68 
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Ragfaa,^ 79 

102 

Bafptitatln, 27a, 3Sa, 36, 42f, 95 
Bliflia, la 37(1, 111 
ESmacandra, 103 
Ramadatta, 28 
Bfim&gQpta, 76? 
t^STnatlrtha, 93 
BilTn^yana, Cn 
Rafijftbala, 280. 47, 79, HI 
PlB^rakU^s, 90 
Bawalpindi, 74 
Eerum Geographicum, 97 
Roraka, 67fi 
Rota Siddhav^dhi, 76 
Rfabbidntta, 36, 390, 47, 34, 83, 
9Sf 

liaicattra, 67 
fiadra, 5, €o, 4^0 
Radrabhat|«rik3, 69, 90 
Rudrabbatf, 65 
Rttdmdfimaka, 104 
RadradSmaa, 5, 41, 430, 4S0, 61, 
■ 68ff, 600, 8If, 89f, 104, 107f, 

113 

Radradffniaa IF, 69, 51, 69 
'Badrsmaan, 88 

RudraseBa I, 6 If, 660, 69, 90, (09 
Bndraaeiia II, 6i 
BodrasoDa III, SSf. 69f, 77 
Badrasetia 17, 52, 70 
Rudrasimha T, 6if, 640, 69, i07 
RadrJiaiinhA II, 62 
Radroaiinba III, 52, 70f 
RaiiaiaD Tarki&tan, I 

Saoaatena, 30 
SadtikftknrdnSTnrfa, 88 
8abpar, 73 


Bai, 2f 

Sai.wang, Sf, S£^ 14 
Bika Brabmaigas, 13 
^kadvlpa, I3n, 640, 95,101 
Bakik^ya, 63 
^ksla. 33 
gakamidrita, 63 
Saka-Mara^d^ 14 
Sakaatana, S, 720,107 
B^licta, 30 
Sakyamani, 94 
8a!arif;a, 10 
Bainghadsixtaa, 51, 670 
Sflt[ikara, 95 
Samkarfteflrya, 88 
B&Tnkaragacia, 90 
Batnndragtipta, I2f, 59, 740, 111 
Banakinika, 78 
Stfichr ias. 36, 44 
Barabos, 10 
Suras ratT, r., 6da 
SarusvatT, goddess, 92 
Sarajfl, 10 
Sarja, 10 
Sartaagapta, 750 
Sarmatiaa, 84 
Sarnath, 291 
Barvanatha, 12 
Sassanids, 710, 79, 104,113 
^AtakarDi, 360, 430, 670, 09, 118 
islav^hanas, 82, 360, 40,420, 60, 
830, 580, 660, 89,108,110, 113 
Salpara, 37 
BatyadSiuna, 51, 60 
Batyasiinba, 63, 70 
Saanaka, 89 

Bcytliians, migration of. I'd. 

king^ 340, 01, 850. 91, 95, 970 
Boytbta, 26, 37 
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Beiatan, fin, ff, 16n, 7£ff 
Bek, 2 
Selencna, 73 
Selencids, iTn 
Sekncld era, 17 n 
Se-wa-Tsien, In 
Sbahadatu ins. 2fi 
SbabpQF II, 73 

8bi-ki, on Hinog- na, 1 ; trans. of 
Cb. 123 by Hirtb, In ; on the 
Ynob-cbi, 2f, I4i 991 
Shinkat, iqb., 24 
Sialkot, 19 
Sigel, 20, 9B 

StinAaan«a''iFiiirf^‘Aa, 11,103 

Siiphasene, fi9, 70 

Sind, 7, 850, 67n, 73f 

Sindbo-Banvlre, 67, 81 f 

Sirkep, J6d, 22 

Siva, 19, 94f 

Sivarakfita, 23 

^vasena, 28, 106 

Sivamaka Sada, 44, 46 

Bivaakanda ^itakarni, 46,112 

SivairT SHtakarni, 44,46,112 

Bkanda, 95 

Skandagnpta, 65 

Skarah Dbed, ina, 16 q 

Bkardo, 4 

So^aea, IB, 27ff, 92, 108 
Bogdiana, 81 
Boked, 30 
Soma, 67 
BopKri, 36, 39, 42 

Sorygosa, 10 
Bontbern Buaaia, In 
Bpalagadama, 2D£f 
Spalabora, 20£r 


Bpaliriaa, 9, 201F 
SpalyriB, 20 
SrAyasti, 81 

SrTdhamvarma]?, 63, 71, 94f, 1Q7, 

111 

SrhgUraprakiMat 102 
Sae, 2 

Btrabo, 23, 8G, 96 
Btra to 1 k 11, 28, 79 
Bndarda^n, 58f 
Sbdraa, 6 &d 
SO'bu,10 
Sni, dj, 99 

BnKvihara, ina., 43, 67 
Snmatia, 82 

Butiitra, 33ff, 662, 78,80, 86 
Baratba, 43, 66 
^tFpSraka, 93 
Sftrya, 26, 89 
BnvatQadvTpa, 82 
Snyamamakba, 93 
BuyiOkha, 58(1 
Byabbra, 56 
Byrae Irene, 37 

Tagara, 88 
Ta-hia, 3 

Takbt-i-Pahi, tns., 25 
Takknia, 10 
Tak^slli, 23 
Talarga, ID 
Tamilacatn, 37 
Tandoia, 10 
Tang, a, 99 
Tanganai, 9 
Ttpl, 63 
TaranadKsa, ^9 
Tarhata, 108 


J 

j 


indkx 
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Taxila, I4ff, 26ff, 84ff, 89, 79. 92, 

95,108 

Ta-^nan, 14 
Telepbns, 16 
Teoti'kieoa-ll, 10 
Tee. 88 
Tfaar, 67o 

Tiastetiee, 49, 5fi, 98 
Tibet, 2,61 
Tie&'cbi], 11 
Tien-tobou, 80 
Tinnevelly, 13 
Tiravharpa, 24 
Tira-NelTali, 13 
Tocbari, fin 
Toramafla, 76ff 
Torari^a, 76ff 
Tratkntekae, 70 
Trai kanaka, ara, 68, TD 
Trira4mi, mt,, 47 
Tiogns, 98 

T'siea‘San*s%ti, Iff, 8, 100 

Tsi-ma-fcalen, In, 99 
Takbarretan, 73, 84 
Tnran, 72 
Tn^arae, 8 
TafB^pa, 58 
Tjndfa, 37 


Uccbakalpa, 12 
Udayagiei, 77 f 
Udnmbarae, In 

Ujjayinl, 5, 28, E8, 4811, 49ff, 53ff, 
61ff, 80ff. ms, 961,107f, ll2f 
XTsav&dSta, 34, 86, dOff, 47 
U^athya, 89 
tjttamabbadras, 36 


Voifayantl, 46 
Vaijyan(tkof<it 12 
Vaidfili, 81 
Yajala, 27 
Vaki^ka, 6Sf 
Vaiabbr, dy^ 23 
Vfilblfca, 62ff 
Vslueaka, 98 
yanaspaea, 29f 
Vardhamana, 92, 90 
Varbran 11, 72ff 
Varbean 111, 72ff 
Vamamana, 88 
Yfaiaka, 44 

Vssi^lblpotra Polomiyi, 46, 56, 

113 

ySsi^tb'PotTa ^iva ^tT S(takar|>i, 

46 

Vftslft.b'iputea ^rl ^Ktakar^i, 46t, 
107 

VaaitblpaU, 46 
VaandeTa, 61, 93 
Vitasyaoa, 63, 84ff 
Vidaebba, 43, 66 
Vijaya, 118 
Vijayamitra, 24,110 
Vijayasena, 61, 68 
Vikrama, lln, eta, 162, 22ff, 26,29, 
4!ff48,106 
yikramaditya, 27ii, 75 
ViliTayaknea, 462 
Vindbya, 87, 79 

Vindbyaiakti, 68f 
Yinitkop^a, 38 
VTradlman, 61 
Vlrapnm^datta, 69, 90,107 
YlraFena, 77 
Via^a, 61 
Vifpapfibta, 46 
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THB BAKAS IK ini>U 


Vi0« Parana, &6ff 

Yadodiman 61, 67S 

Vi0uiaiphit£tt 34: 

Yaiodffzoan 11, 53 

VidrABejia, 61, 09 

Yandhe^afl, 68 

Vidrasimha, 61, 63 

YarabhlLm:, 82 

Vij^skaniitm, 24, 110 

Yavanas, 8, 79, 103 

VoD0i]a!3| 14j SOS', IQS 

Yaeb-ehi, lS/3,11, 16 q, SO, 996 

VopiflCQs, 72 

Yia-mo-fa, Si, 16 


Yonaki, 9 

Wei, a 

Yaamotika, 49, 51, 53 

Weng-Cbntig, 3 

Yaaa OhwBDg, 39 

Wfaite-ladia, 93 

Yu&n-ti, 8 

Wti, lOff 

Yuga-Purina, 102 

Wn-i-BhBn‘1i. a 

Yan-kin, 9 

Wa'iiiT), IS 

YaBufisai, 35 

Wn-ti, 8, 99 


Wa-ton-lao, 8ff 



Za Hakale, 34a, 98 

Xerexea, 104S 

Zarafaltaa, 5 


Zeda, 13a 

YfijOadrt ^takarnl, 46, 66 f, llSf 

Zeaa, 0,16, 22 

YSjfiavalkva, 89n, 89 

ZotoaatTiaaifitD, 74, 109 

Yatntiiit, 77 

ZoEcalefl, 34 d, 96 

Yadamati, 67 

Zrang, 73 
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